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Eacu Can Say 


Tasnrr-szvex years ago, in 
1904, the president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company went to work as a clerk 
in one of the Bell System com- 
panies. 

About that time, the 18 men 
who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone .companies were 
starting their careers. For, like 
the head of the System, they have 








worked many years in the business 
—an average of 38 years each. 
Each of them can say: “I was a 
clerk,” “I was a lineman,” “I was 
a draftsman”— and so on. 

The “know how” is here — for 
the every-day job of running the 
telephone business or to serve you 
in emergency. Up-from-the-ranks 
management is doubly important 
these days. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART IN 
THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The American Forestry As 
sociation is a citizens’ or- 
ganization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent manage- 
ment and use of the coun- 
try’s forests and related 
resources of soil, water, wild 
life and outdoor recreation. 


Its educational activities 
seek to bring about a better 
appreciation and handling of 
these resources, whether pub- 
liely or privately owned, that 
they may contribute in the 
highest degree to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its 
people. 


In addition to publication 
of two magazines — AMERI- 
CAN Forests and CONSER- 
VATION, both designed to 
keep before the people of 
the country important con- 
servation questions and is- 
sues, the Association ecarrics 
on educational projects in 
various fields including for- 
est fire prevention, reforesta- 
tion, protection of fish and 
wildlife, upstream flood con- 
trol, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, preservation of wilder- 
ness areas, establishment of 
national forests and parks, 
development of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teach- 
ing of conservation in the 
schools of the country, pro 
motion of research in timber 
growing and use and ex- 
pansion of markets for for- 
est products. 


The Association is indepen- 
dent. It has no connection 
with any federal or state 
governments. It is non- 
political and non-commercial. 
All its resources and income 
are devoted to the advance- 
ment of conservation. It has 
been so operated since its 
founding in 1875. All citi- 
zens interested in forestry 
and conservation are eligible 
for membership. 
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The American Forestry Association is sponsoring a national 
hunt for the discovery and preservation of the largest speci- 
mens of the different species of typical American trees. 


Locate, measure and nominate your candidates in this com- 
petition. ACT NOW to make known and save the largest 
specimens of America's trees. For further details, see page 


412 of the September issue or send for special announce- 
ment of this Big Tree hunt. Mail your nominations with 
records and pictures to The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 














LOUISIANA’S MONARCH PECAN 





DOWN in the sunny Southland, 
this mammoth pecan spreads its 
benign arms 145 feet and rises 
to a height of 135 feet in As- 
sumption Parish, Louisiana, 
about four miles south of the 
famous Belle Grove plantation 
home, whieh was built in 1857. 
Sam Mims, of the State Plan- 
ning Commission at Baton 
Rouge, proudly nominates it in 
the Big Tree Hunt as the largest 
pecan in the world. 


Steamboat pilots, long before 
the days of Mark Twain, used 
this old tree as a landmark. One 
of those old river packets would 
be required to haul away all the 
nuts this tree has borne during 
its life. The owner estimates 
that it has produced upwards of 
fifty thousand pounds. During 
all these years it hasn’t failed to 
grow, as its girth of 24 feet and 
eight inches at breast height in- 
dicates. At waist height it is 
26 feet and ten inches in cir- 
cumference. 


It is located on what was once 
a part of the noted Germania 
Plantation. This plantation was 
subdivided a number of years 
ago, and the part on which the 
great pecan is growing is now 
owned by Mrs. L. R. Jaubert, 
of Hohen Solm, Louisiana. 


Fonville Winans 


The Assumption Parish Pecan 
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A BREAK 


THAT WON'T GIVE FIRE “A BREAK”! 
| 





A swath of raw earth as wide as this won't give fire much chance 
to spread . . . can often bring it to a dead stop in its path! Yet 
fire-breaks as effective as this can only be quickly and econom- 


‘ ically built with an implement as heavy as this. And, as the Forest 





Service knows from experience, it can depend on “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors to supply sure moving power — at low cost — for 


its heavy fire-fighting and fire-prevention tools! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢* PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS * ROAD MACHINERY 








L. F. LIVINGSTON 


ELECTED to the Board in 1940, ‘‘Larry’’ Livingston, one 
of the foremost agricultural engineers in the United States, 
now direets the work of the agricultural extension division 
of the DuPont Company, at Wilmington. An indefatigable 
worker, and believing wholly in the value of research in de 
veloping the use by industry of agricultural and forest 
products, he delivered, during 1940, over two hundred talks 
before agricultural, forestry, civic, club and college groups 
on this subject in twenty-four states. And he is going on 
with this work in 1941. 

Mr. Livingston was born in Columbus, Ohio. When a boy, 
his family moved to Seattle, Washington, and he boasts that 
one of his first jobs was that of a ‘‘ whistle punk’’ in a log 
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ging camp. Any old-timer knows that a whistle punk is the 
lad who handles the whistle wire, signalling the men operat 
ing the donkey engine, and it is easy to understand the 
youngster’s pride in this assignment. As he grew older, he 
stuck at jobs in the logging woods, earning the money to 
take him through the University of Washington. His proud 
est memory is of his ability to hold his own as a swamper, 
cutting brush and timber on a logging railroad right-of-way, 
and being able to ‘‘swing a four-pound double-bitted swamp 
er’s ax for ten hours—without eaving.’’ His first experience 
with dynamite was in clearing logging railroad rights-of-way 
in the Pacific Northwest, where the loads were figured by the 
half-case rather than by the stick. He also had plenty of 
experience fighting forest fires not only in this area but in 
the Upper Peninsula—when he was in Michigan—where the 
idea was developed of shooting holes in swampy ground in 
order to make a quick well as a source of water for portable 
pumps. 

Majoring in engineering, he was graduated from the Uni 
versity of Washington and put in charge of land clearing 
projeets at the University of Wisconsin, which work he left 
to join the 22nd Engineers in the American Expeditionary 
Foree in the World War. Later, in 1921, he joined the staff 
of Michigan State College as head of agricultural engineer 
ing extension work and remained there until 1929, when he 
took up his present work with DuPont. 

A member of the American Society of Agricultural Engi 
neers for eighteen years, he was, in 1936, President of that 
organization. He is a member of the Committee on Agri 
cultural Cooperation of the National Association of Manu 
facturers; has served on various committees of the Farm 
Chemurgie Council; he was formerly a Vice-President of th 
American Forestry Association, and has been active in pro 
moting the establishment of college courses in the use of ex 
plosives. He is regarded as one of the leading authorities in 
the United States on the use of explosives in land clearing, 
and for drainage, soil erosion control and other agricul 
tural purposes. 
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March 1941 marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of a great event in American conserva- 
tion. It was the bursting into life of a seed 
planted on Capitol Hill in Washington dur- 
ing the 1880’s. The resulting seedling was a 
single sentence inserted in a bill passed by 
Congress on March 3, 1891 to repeal the 
Timber Culture Act. The sentence provided 
“that the President of the United States may from time to time set apart and reserve in 
any state or territory having public lands bearing forests” any part of such lands as 
forest reservations. This act marked the birth of our present system of national forests 
and the real beginning of conservation in America. 

The American Forestry Association played a leading part in getting that sentence 
inserted in the act. It was accomplished only after years of persistent effort to have 
Congress recognize the importance of conserving our forests. Within two months after 
passage of the act President Harrison created the first public land forest reserve in 
Wyoming—represented today by the Teton National Forest and the Teton National Park. 

During the intervening years that legislative seedling of 1891 has cast its seed far 
and wide over the land until now there are 160 national forests east and west, embrac- 
ing 175,000,000 acres. In addition there have been created from areas first established as 
national forests fifteen national parks in whole or in part and forty national monuments. 
The American Forestry Association salutes the act of March 3, 1891. It is proud to have 
had a part in its passage. 

Forest destruction is an inevitable corollary of war. In our own present case of 
merely preparing against war, the Government’s program of purchases already calls for 
an amount of lumber that would load a train of cars 600 miles in length and would reach 
almost from Baltimore to Chicago. 

The National Defense Council estimates that for every soldier, the war machine will 
need 1,500 feet of lumber. Assuming an army of two million men by 1942, that means a 
war levy upon our forests of over three billion feet—enough lumber to build 150,000 aver- 
age houses. Fortunately our forests can stand the levy without serious consequences. But 
suppose we become involved in the conflict and a long war follows. To what extent and in 
what manner may prolonged warfare affect our forest security? 

The question of course is not answerable. One might better reflect upon it if in this 
country we had a clearer picture of what is happening in the way of forest destruction in 
war-torn Europe. Little information on the subject is available to us but some insight 
of conditions may be gained from a pamphlet entitled “The German Exploitation of 
Polish Forests” recently issued by the Polish Information Center of New York. Accord- 
ing to this publication, the Nazis in 1939 ordered a one hundred per cent increase in 
forest cutting in Germany, Austria, the Sudetenland and Bohemia. In January of 1940 
they turned to Poland and demanded within the year an amount of wood equal to two 
and one-half times the normal yearly cut. State Forests were taken over by the Germans; 
private forests were either sequestered or the owners allowed freedom of action subject 
to delivering the wood demanded. 

“There is no question that German management had been mapped out in all details,” 
the pamphlet concludes. “To say that it preserves the Polish forest borders on the tragi- 
comic. On the contrary, the Nazis have here but one purpose—to get out of Poland the 
maximum of lumber, totally disregarding the needs of the occupied country as well as the 
future of the forests they are now exploiting with such scientific ruthlessness.” 

This reference serves to bring home to us in America not only the potentialities of 
forest destruction that lie in a long war but the vital importance of forests to national 
defense and the need of maintaining them in surplus abundance to meet all national 


contingencies. 
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The stormy March has come at last, 

With winds and clouds and changing skies; 
| hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies 


—Bryant 














THE FOREST OF 
PETER THE GREAT 


By RICHARD D. STEVENS 


IN THE Karelian Isthmus No-Man’s Land over which 
Finnish and Russian armies recently battled so furi- 
ously, stands, or did stand, the Raivola Larch Forest, 
a historic old landmark of forestry. Although the 
sound of guns was stilled some months ago, the Isth- 
mus still retains characteristics of a No-Man’s Land. 
Little information has leaked out and it is still un- 
certain whether the age-old trees were felled by the 
shellfire used to blast out the tenacious 


whether military saws and axes bit deep into the 
growth of centuries in a vain attempt to bar the pas- 
sage of Russia’s armed might. 

Even the forest-minded Finns under the leadership 
of erstwhile Premier Cajander—a man who was first a 
forester and secondly a statesman—knew from other 
experiences that in time of national stress military 
considerations bow to no others on this earth. Al- 


Finns, or though Cajander, as a forester, had a keen interest in 
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From “LARKEN,” by Gunnar Shotte—courtesy 
the Yale School of Forestry 
The historic larch Forest of Raivola, started by Peter the Great on the Karelian Isthmus in 1728 when he made 


far-sighted plans for control of the Baltic Sea. Lost to sight for almost 150 years, it was rediscovered and even- 

tually passed to Finland in 1920 by the Peace of Dorpat. Scene of some of the heaviest fighting in the recent 

Finnish-Russian War, the forest is again back in Russia. Efforts to learn its fate have thus far proved unsuccessful 
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the Raivola Lareh Forest, it could well have been 
sacrificed with so much other life in the attempt to 
preserve Finland. To the Russians, the forest, al- 
though standing as a monument to their accession to 
the rank of European power, may well have been sub- 
ordinated to their numerous military needs. The in- 
serutable Norns may simply have rewoven the old pat- 
tern of nationality of the Larch Forest or they may 
have called the pattern complete, broken the life 
thread and east it away. 

Controversies and even wars have raged around the 
trees since their establishment, but none has had the 
possibilities for destruction and devastation of the last 
conflict which the trees,:in their old age, were forced to 
witness. Storms have ,lepleted the ranks of the old 
veterans but no storm ¢an unleash the fury developed 
by man when he turns is hand to war. For over 200 
years these trees have battled the elements with con- 
siderable suecess but.they would be powerless against 
the military needs of man. 

The Forest lies on the Karelian Isthmus not far 
from the former Russian border in the Parish of Uusi- 
kirkko, several miles southwest of Raivola Railroad 
Station. A more dangerous location for a research 
forest can scarcely be imagined. Railroads are always 
military objectives and the whole Isthmus may well 
have been laid low, as it is here that the fiercest fight- 
ing of the war took place. 

The Larch Forest of Raivola appears in its own 
right to be a symbol of control of the Baltic Sea. Its 
very beginning as well as its constant shifts of owner- 
ship signified a growing or declining Baltic power. For 
many years the site of the forest belonged to Sweden 
and during that time Sweden was a mighty nation. 
After Russia, under Peter the Great, wrested it from 
her, Sweden lost her prestige and has never again 
owned the Forest or attained her former position as a 
world power. 

Peter the Great was a man of wide interests and 
was not without talent and vision in many fields, but 
above all he excelled as a master mariner and ship- 
builder. Much of his early training and experience 
with ships occurred in and out of Archangel in north 
Russia. He learned shipbuilding in the vards of that 
city and gained his sea experience as a common seaman 
and master sailing out of that port. The indirect 
causes for the establishment of the Raivola Forest can 
be traced back to an eventful voyage out of Archangel 
when a storm nearly cost Peter his life. It became ap- 
parent to him that in sailing from Archangel, ships 
must travel for many days over desolate and danger- 
ous waters before they arrived in the world’s maritime 
routes. Ships became exhausted and spent before the 


captains could lay their courses for world markets or 


for naval objectives. Peter immediately looked about 
for a remedy to this situation. 

It did not take all of his vision to see that control 
of the Baltic Sea and its ports was absolutely essen- 
tial in his plan for the development of Russia’s mari- 
time power. So Peter in his youth resolved to “open 
the window to Europe”; but he bided his time well, 
since Sweden owned the shores of the Baltic and was 
too powerful to be attacked by disorganized Russia. 
The time came when Sweden was at war with other 
powers; the moment that Peter had anxiously awaited 
at last arrived. Even then a long war ensued, but the 
resulting victory established Russia as a European 
power by giving her control of the east coast of the 
Baltic and of the Gulf of Finland. 

Peter wasted no time in expanding his naval power. 
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At Kronstadt, on the east end of the Gulf of Finland, 
he established shipbuilding yards and a naval base. He 
located these in a position to give his fleets easy access 
to Europe but he had overlooked one all-important 
point. The prime shipbuilding material, Siberian larch, 
which was everywhere accessible around Archangel, re- 
mained accessible in Archangel—but not at Kronstadt. 
Peter decided that the mountain must come to Mahomet, 
ealled in his foresters and instructed them to move the 
forest down from Archangel. 

It is a habit with foresters quietly to set about any 
task presented to them, from raising shelterbelts to 
feeding cattle, and so they laid their plans. The death 
of Peter did not seriously interfere with the wheels 
which he had set in motion, and experimental plantings 
of Siberian larch were established at Raivola in the 
vicinity of Kronstadt, in May, 1738, soon after Peter’s 
death. It is an interesting sidelight on Russia that in 
1827 another Czar, still interested in naval bases, sent 
to America and obtained live oak acorns to plant in 
Crimea for future ship timber. The acorns came from 
our own Santa Rosa Island, off Pensacola, Florida, 
which President John Quiney Adams, in his concern 
over the rapid depletion of ship timber, set aside as a 
naval reserve. 

In charge of the technical work of gathering the 
larch seed from the general region of Archangel and 
planting it at Raivola was the German forester Fockel, 
who was then working for the Russian State. The 
present generation of foresters is indebted to Herr 
Fockel for a detailed description of the origin of the 
forest. This work, “The Forests of North Russia,” 
published in 1766, is still in existence in’ Russian 
Archives. 

Fockel’s first work was, of course, gathering the larch 
seed from north Russia and experimenting to see what 
it would do in the far different conditions of the Kare- 
lian Isthmus. The tall, straight, splendid trees which 
have resulted may confound overly pedantic students 
of provenance and seed origin, since according to the- 
ory the chances were overwhelmingly large that only 
crooked, serubby trees would be produced from this 
northern seed planted in the south. 

The first stand was established by direct sowing of 
the seed. A part of the land on which the seed was 
sowed was reclaimed sedgeland, a part had borne a 
crop of grain the preceding year, another part grass 
while yet another was covered with alder and birch 
bushes. On the first three areas the soil was cultivated, 
and the seed sowed broadeast and harrowed in. On the 
brush land the bushes and roots were pulled and burned 
and alternate strips, two feet wide, were plowed with 
the intervening two foot strip left untouched. The 
seed was sowed in the furrows. 

The next year, 1739, a part of the seedlings resulting 
from the broadeast sowing were lifted and transplanted 
on other areas. These trees were planted at intervals 
of about thirteen feet in rows thirteen feet apart. This, 
of course, makes this part of the forest the same age 
as the original planting, 202 years in 1940. This age 
class now comprises about twelve acres and occupies 
practically the same amount of area as when originally 
planted, since only on the very moist sites did any 
mortality oceur. 

The greater part of the Raivola Larch Forest oecu- 
pies about thirty acres and is 170 years old, dating 
from 1770. No description of the original planting has 
been found but the spacing is about 13 x 13 feet, with 
the rows very carefully laid out. The stands lie on 
hoth sides of what is known as Lintulan Brook. 
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Altogether there were before 
the war about forty-five acres of 
pure larch and eight acres of 
mixed forest in which larch pre- 
dominated. Over much of the re- 
maining forest there occurred iso- 
lated larch trees arising almost 
without exception from natural 
seeding. The age of these isolated 
trees varied from thirty to one 
hundred fifty years. Even in pri- 
vate forests adjoining the tract, 
large trees were to be found seat- 
tered here and there up to dis- 
tances of one and a quarter miles 
from the original lareh stand. 

When the so-called “Old Fin- 
land,” made up of the east part 
of Viborg (Viipuri) Province, 
united with the remainder of 
Finland in 1812, Russia still re- 
tained Raivola. Although the 
forest never was developed to the 
extent called for in Peter’s plans, 
administration was retained un- 
der the Russian Department of 
Forests for the Fleet, while su- 
pervision was under the crown 
sheriff of the Ranta District. The 
actual forestry work was, of 
course, In the hands of one or 
two forest rangers of the de- 
partment. 

For this reason it was not 
strange then that within Russian 
forestry circles the Larch Forest 
seems to have been unknown up 
to 1869 when A. C. Blomquist, 
an instructor at the Evois For- 
est Institute, “discovered” it. 
He communicated about it with 
the Russian Forest Service and 
the Forest Institute at Peters- 
burg. Blomquist published sev- 
eral descriptions of the Forest 
and it gained the attention of other Russian writers. 

As the Forest became more renowned, trouble arose 
between the nearly autonomous Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land and the State of Russia over its administration. 
Unlike the present day practices of civilization, an at- 
tempt was made to settle the affair amicably and the 
domain minister of Russia, in 1886, asked Finland if 
she wished to purchase the area. Finland did, and the 
Finnish Forest Service cruised the area and suggested 
a stumpage price of about one dollar a tree for the 
8,700 large trees comprising the stand. This apparently 
Was not agreeable to Russia, so she withdrew the offer to 
sell and the administration continued in the hands of 
the Russian State until 1892, when it was turned over 
to the Russian Forest Service and administered by the 
nearest district of that department. 

The Peace of Dorpat in 1920 established new Finnish- 
Russian boundaries and the Raivola Larch Forest came 
into possession of Finland. It was temporarily united 
with the Raja Brook District, to be placed permanently, 
two years later, in the newly established Ayapaa Dis- 
tnet. This same year the Finnish agricultural minister 
turned it over to the Forestry Research Institute as 
an experimental area. The area was later enlarged 
to about 13,500 acres by the addition of the Ikola 
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PETER THE GREAT 
Whose Swedish wars resulted victoriously and established Russia as a Europen 
power, with control of the east coast of the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland 


Lake Crown Park and a part of the Lintula Crown Park. 

The Raivola Larch Forest lies on the border of the 
Middle Russian Oak Zone, the Fennoskandia Conifer- 
ous Zone and the Fennoskandia Oak Zone. The tem- 
perature ranges from 95 degrees to 40 degrees below 
zero, averaging about 38 degrees F. for the year. The 
rainfall is fairly well distributed throughout the year 
and averages about twenty-five inches annually. An 
indication of the length of the season is gained by the 
fact that the broadleafed trees bear their leaves an 
average of 141 days. The area is about 155 feet above 
sea level and, like the rest of the Karelian Isthmus, was 
covered by loose layers of earth during earlier geologie 
periods. Growth is fairly rapid in spite of the fact that 
an impervious layer exists beneath much of the surface 
soil, causing the trees to produce flat horizontal root 
systems. 

The Larch Forest itself appears to have developed 
without any special silvicultural care. There have been 
no thinnings or weedings in either the larch and native 
stands; all cutting has been limited to salvage of dead 
and wind-thrown trees. 

A 1903 eruise of the stands of pure larch showed that 
there were 6,607 stems with a volume of 10,632 ecubie 
meters. Eighteen years later, (Continuing on page 144) 
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IS THE PASSENGER PIGEON 


By CHARLES NEWTON ELLIOTT 


TIME and time again we come back to the senseless ex- 
ploitation of the resources in early America. This chap- 
ter in the history of our nation is one we cannot easily 
forget. During those times the vast natural wealth of 
our forests was squandered. Furs, minerals and soil went 
into the melting pot of waste and greed and quick, easy 
wealth. They served the pleasure of individuals, at the 
expense of a people. 

During those years many species of mammals and 
birds became extinct or practically extinct. The Ameri- 
ean bison herds were whittled down to pitiful numbers. 
The laborador duck, heath hen and great auk were among 
those which joined the list of vanished Americans; but 
perhaps the most pitiable story of all was the story of 
the passenger pigeon. It has been told often and bit- 
terly by those who realize how useless slaughter elimi- 
nated every single individual of the species. 

It was said that in the Mississippi Valley and the 
central Lake States large factories were erected for the 
sole purpose of packing and shipping pigeons to the 
markets of the East and North where they were sold for 
a few cents a dozen. The birds were secured during 
nesting season when huge trees, filled with their nests, 
were chopped down, the parent birds shot and the squabs 
salvaged from the nests. One interesting record tells 
how, in 1881, more than 20,000 passenger pigeons were 
killed in a trap shooting tournament sponsored by the 
New York Association for the Protection of Game and 
Fish. The story of the passenger pigeon is said to have 
ended on September 1, 1914, in the Cincinnati Zoological 
Park where the last bird died. 

Just at this time I have a dim ray of hope that the 
passerger pigeon might possibly come back out of the 
Stygian past. Recently a number of incidents have 
occurred which may or may not justify this fervent wish 
of mine that not all those grand birds were exterminated 
from the face of 
the earth. 

The first of 


STILL ALIVE? 


Forest. I drove over the winding road up-river to the 
wildlife ranger station. 

Robert, the ranger’s boy, who is my fishing partner 
on Dick Creek, was waiting for me. He is only twelve 
years old, but during those dozen seasons of the equinox 
through which he has lived, he followed in the foot- 
steps of his ranger dad. He is one of the most com- 
petent young woodsmen I know. He has given names 
to all the big trout in the pools along the creek, and 
he knows the songs of the birds. By the language 
of signs and tracks and sounds of the forest, Robert 
has taught me many valuable lessons in woodcraft. 

This morning we were on our way up the long, 
picturesque trail to the headwaters of Dick Creek. I 
stopped to rest, and Robert squatted on his heels, either 
stoic or patient with my infirmities—I could not de- 
eide which. Anyway, I had hardly settled on a log 
when a tiny brown bird darted out of a brush heap 
and dived across the trail into a laurel thicket. 

“A winter wren,” Robert mused, half to himself. 
“He oughter be back yonder on old Bald, raising his 
family.” 

I knew that Enotah Bald, highest point in Georgia, 
was the only place in the state the winter wren was 
known to nest. But I did not know Robert knew it. 
I asked questions about other birds. 

“There used to be some wild pigeons,” Robert said, 
“that raised every year in the big cove at the head of 
Dick Creek.” 

“Yes, I know,” I replied. “Uncle Jep Southern told 
me that when he was a boy he went up Dick Creek with 
his father and brothers and killed pigeons on the roost 
at night with sticks. He always brought home burlap 
sacks filled with the birds.” 

“He told me about that too,” said Robert. “But I saw 
these birds myself. They were wild pigeons. They made 

nests out of sticks 
in the trees.” 





those _ incidents 
came during the 
latter part of the 
summer of 1940. 
I had slipped 
away from the 
office for two days 
of trout fishing on 
Dick Creek, one of 
the branches of 
the Chestateée 
River which flows 
out of the Chatta- 
hoochee National 


of more than ordinary interest. 





In presenting this article the Editors of AMERICAN FORESTS are 
fully aware that for the past fifteen or twenty years similar reports 
of the existence of passenger pigeons in remote areas have proven 
fruitless upon investigation. They are also aware of the fact that so 
far as it is known the passenger pigeon never did nest in Georgia, 
although the state was in the winter range of the bird. Nevertheless, 
the circumstances surrounding the reports that have come to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Elliott, who until recently was acting commissioner of the 
Georgia State Department of Natural Resources, are, to say the least, 
It is believed that what Mr. Elliott says 
will be of real interest to conservationists. 


A little chill in- 
vaded my spine. 
“Were they up 
there this spring?” 
I finally asked. 

Robert had not 
seen the birds in 
two years, but he 
promised to wateh 
for them the next 
spring and call me 
if they came back 
to the cove. 

The big trout 
were striking that 
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day but my luck was poor. I craned 
my neck to wateh every bird that flew 
across the creek. 

Less than a month after my visit 
with Robert, Jim Dykes, a farmer 
from Montezuma, Georgia, dropped 
into my office for a few minutes. He 
told me that during the previous au- 
tumn, he was in his fields one morn- 
ing shortly after the first light of 
dawn. He was startled by a whistle 
of wings, and, glancing up, saw at 
least two dozen birds swing close to 
his head and circle to a pea field 
a hundred yards away. His first fleet- 
ing glance labeled the birds as doves, 
then he knew that they were not. 
They were too large and did not fly 
quite like doves. He walked toward 
the field into which the birds had 
settled and suddenly they were gone, 
on powerful wings, like ghosts into 
the early dawn. 

Jim Dykes knew the birds were 
pigeons, but they were not tame pig- 
eons. His most vivid impressions 
were their swiftness of flight, their 
slate-gray appearance and the fact 
that all the birds looked exactly alike. 

A few days ago Ranger E. L. Scott, 
of the Georgia Division of Wildlife, 
told me that last winter he found 
six wild pigeons in Brier Creek 
Swamp, below Augusta, Georgia. He 
was standing in the swamp when 
the birds settled in a large tree al- 
most over his head. He stood quietly 
and studied them for almost ten 
minutes. 

I suggested that perhaps he had 
seen some tame pigeons from a near- 
by farmhouse. His answer was em- 
phatic. He knew all the breeds 
pigeons. Those birds resembled 
doves, but they were almost twice 














as large, and even had black spots 
on their wings. They flew like 
pigeons, but they were certainly not 
tame pigeons. 


as drawn 


Twenty-six years have passed since 
the last passenger amg was seen alive. does not 
seem probable that the large number of ornithologists 
could have missed this grand bird if any had remained 
alive over that period of time. But it is possible. If 
you remember, the ivory-billed woodpecker dropped out 
of sight for a while. Then stories were published in 
AMERICAN Forests indicating that these birds might not 
be extinct. Those stories started a search which had its 
climax in a Louisiana forest where the birds were re- 
discovered by a young naturalist. For months preceding 
the finding of the ivory-bill, I combed the swamps of 
Georgia looking for a specimen of this rare bird. I 
have also followed many other leads in an attempt to 
re-discover some rare or vanished species. But the great 
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The beautiful figure of the Passenger Pigeon (Columbia migratoria), 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The extinction of this bird is a 
pitiable story and a shameful blot on the escutcheon of American wildlife 


majority of these attempts have ended in failure. The 
passenger pigeons seen by Robert and Jim Dykes and 
Ranger Scott may prove to be some species of tame 
pigeon gone wild or some other bird which in the dim 
light, resembles the passenger pigeon. 

We hope not. What a grand discovery someone would 
make if he found the passenger pigeon alive. What a 
marvelous new day in conservation if our skies were 
again filled with great flights of those birds, winging their 
way down the heavens, blotting out the sun with swiftly 
moving gray flocks in migration. On that day America 
would be in her new era of conservation—on the road 
to reclaiming that rich heritage which once, in the long 
ago, was hers. 
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JUST off Fifth Avenue, in front of New York’s Medical 
Arts Building, there is a tree which has its roots set in 
an abandoned morgue. Fifty feet further along another 
tree is planted in an erstwhile ice-box. When the Hotel 
Moritz with great pomp and ceremony planted huge 
plane trees facing Central Park on West 57th Street 
last spring, workmen had to dig through the “Chauve 
Souris,” the basement night club of pre-World War 
days, cut away a cellar wall and run steel columns down 
to bed rock to anchor the beams which support each pit. 

For the past two years these and other complex sub- 
terranean upheavals have marked almost incredible feats 
of city forestry in the canyons of Manhattan, climaxing 
this year in several hundred trees which are taking the 
place of steel girders of the elevated railroad which for- 
merly marred Sixth Avenue, New York’s “Cinderella 
Boulevard.” 

Up to four years ago there was a notion prevalent in 
Manhattan that trees would not grow in brick canyons 
impregnated with gasoline fumes. But energetic Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses has changed all that. New 
York trees now do not flourish only in front of small 
private dwellings; they thrive facing apartment houses, 
artificial masses of stone and concrete and towers of 
brick and steel. New York needs trees; their almost 
complete disappearance from streets was no doubt 
the natural result of rapid growth and the prime 
concern to make room for restless millions. Quite 
as important was the lack of knowledge of how to 
care for trees, once room was found to plant them 
in the midst of water pipes, telephone cables, sub- 
way tracks, gas mains, and the other details of New 
York’s underground nervous system. 

All the world knows that in the greatest trans- 
planting operation ever undertaken, the choicest of 
full-grown trees from all parts of the United States 
moved in on trucks, railroad flat cars and sea-going 
barges to beautify the site of the World’s Fair of 
1939-40 in what was once the marshy meadows of 
Flushing. Tree scouts combed the country for per- 
fect specimens, some of them weighing twenty-five 
tons, standing sixty feet high, carefully dug up and 
shipped on special tree trucks, with roots protected 
in huge balls of earth wrapped in burlap. 

Many of these trees, particularly the smaller ones, 
along with thousands of perennial plants and shrubs, 
have since been moved. A number form a windbreak 
of sumac, wild olive, poplar, white birch, beech, 
plum and willow for the tree nursery on Riker’s Is- 
land, until recently the nation’s largest dump-heap. 


Fifth Avenue—the aristocractic neighbor of ‘Cinderella 
Boulevard." Here, at Rockefeller Center, eight fine fifty- 
foot elms were planted in 1939—the only trees on the Ave- 
nue below Central Park—spanning the entire frontage from 
Forty-ninth to Fifty-seventh Street, and stimulating planting 
elsewhere in the city. Right—Gardens in the Sky—the 
south border of the walled-in garden atop the Theatre at 
Rockefeller Center—beautiful flowers and trees, a bit of 
the country high in the heart of the city 
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CINDERELLA BOULEVARDS 


By JULIETTA K. ARTHUR 


On this island in the East River, adjacent to La Guar- 
dia airport, some 3,500 short-term city prisoners are 
tending young trees—oriental planes, American elms and 
Norway maples, the varieties approved for street-tree 
planting in the five boroughs. 

Ever since 1936 the Park Department under Mr. 
Moses fought to have this 200-foot high island garbage 
pile turned into a nursery which would supply the 12,500 
shade trees needed annually for replacement in parks 
and streets of New York City. In October, 1940, the 
last of the refuse scows dumped its final load on Riker’s 
Island. Now, on a site which for forty years has been 
New York’s midden-heap, young trees are growing. In 
seven years they will be large enough to provide saplings 
for city use at prices lower than the current cost of 
purchases from private nurseries. 

Meanwhile, prisoners, under the direction of four park 
arboriculturists, are turning under winter rye. It is 
planted in what will eventually be part of a fifty-acre 
nursery. Soil containing ashes, cinders, broken glass, 
iron and almost everything else from the kitchens of a 
whole generation of New York cooks becomes surpris- 
ingly fertile under proper treatment. 
been installed for irrigating the trees. 
crops 


Pipe lines have 
Green manure 
rye, alfalfa, soy beans, probably followed by 
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The Mayor shovels 
dirt — LaGuardia, 
largely responsible 
with Park Commis- 
sioner Robert Moses 
and Anthony Grande 
for the planting en- 
thusiasm which has 
infected the city, 
shovels on Sixth Ave- 
nue or "Cinderella 
Boulevard'’ — on 
which trees are be- 
ing planted to re- 
place the steel gird- 
ers of the lately de- 
molished famous 
Sixth Avenue "El" 


Typical of the 
underground con- 
ditions facing 
New York City’s 
Park Department 
—subway  struc- 
tures, telephone 
cables, water 
mains and end- 
less other major 
obstructions 
which make the 
planting hazard- 
ous but which in 
no wise daunt 
these tree-mind- 
ed men,—deter- 
mined to bring 
green beauty to 
the streets of the 
great metropolis 
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clover—will be turned under on another plot, twenty-five 
acres in extent, until the ground is suitable for planting 
more saplings. 

This spring a new crop of prisoners will take up the 
task of watering and planting, putting in rye and vetch 
between the rows of young trees planted last fall, mov- 
ing every other one so that instead of two and a half 
feet there will be five between them, set in ground al- 
ready fertilized with bone meal and agricultural lime. 

For generations New Yorkers ruthlessly uprooted their 
trees; today they are painstakingly putting them back, 
in a long-time program the results of which many of 
today’s far-sighted citizens will never see. 

At the 15th Annual Shade Tree Conference held in 
New York in 1939, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia declared : 
“New York has now two million trees in its five bor- 
oughs; if the policy started is continued by my succes- 
sors, two decades from now will find this city dotted 
with shade trees.” 

This statement is a trifle optimistic; despite advances 
in the science of tree culture, city forestry is still a prob- 
lem. In a metropolis like New York, the sheer magnitude 
of the question sometimes presents almost insurmount- 
able difficulties. One storm, for example, can not only 
wipe out years of work, but almost deplete the park 
treasury. The ice and sleet of last March, for instance, 
cost the city $300,000; from one to three years will be 
needed to remove, repair and replace the 100,000 trees 
felled or damaged in New York and adjacent suburban 
Westchester County. 

But progress, despite the difficulties, has been made, 
with an amazing amount of interest displayed by men 
and women who all their lives have lived among brick 
and stone and concrete. The least variation in health of 
the eight mighty elms on Fifth Avenue fronting Rocke- 
feller Centre is watched as anxiously as that of other 
monarchs. 

When they were dug up at Knollwood Farm, at Port 
Chester, New York, and planted under floodlights on the 
west side of Fifth Avenue, these elms were the only trees 
in that section between Twelfth and Fifty-ninth Streets. 
Costing approximately $1,000 each to transplant in 1939, 
they were one of the largest contributions of this kind 
made by a private property owner in New York City. 
Their planting was a major operation. 

Engineers familiar with Rockefeller Centre, which 
purchased the trees, assured the Park Department, which 
supervised their planting, that no bedrock would be en- 
countered in preparing the large pits. Utility companies 
were approached and it was found that only one aban- 
doned telephone conduit existed in the area; if it were 
met by the workmen, it was agreed the cable was to be 
broken. 

The actual placing of the trees, which were eighteen 
inches in diameter, required only a few minutes. To 
avoid disturbing traffic, one tree was planted at a time. 
When the first fifteen-ton elm was put into place, ambi- 
tious photographers and a milling throng of “sidewalk 
superintendents” watched twelve workmen set it in its 
pit, backfilled or lined with a mixture of topsoil and 
fertilizer. But a crowd of spectators jammed the side- 
walks to such an extent that future plantings were made 
at midnight. Even then a dozen or more people stood 
around in the cold, with Nelson Rockefeller, president 
of Rockefeller Centre, to watch the operation. 

By June the elms struck a lovely note of color against 
the gray buildings of Fifth Avenue, though they seemed 
diminutive enough against the background of soaring 
skyscrapers. Old as the average man when they were 
transplanted from their suburban home, they still did 
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not give the impression of age. By July all of the trees 


_with the exception of one, later replaced, had put on 


fine new growth. 

It was this Fifth Avenue planting, with the softening 
effect of foliage that makes homelike and hospitable even 
so great a city as New York, which set the pace all over 
the city. The result has been that scores of fifteen-foot 
oriental planes, the average purchase and planting cost 
of which is $50, have been bought by proud apartment 
dwellers and set out with the benevolent approval of the 
Park Department. 

In the past twelve months 174 shade trees have been 
planted in Rockefeller Centre. All are oriental planes 
with the exception of eight Norway maples in front of 
the famous Prometheus Fountain. Young trees from 
fifteen to twenty feet high were even planted on the roof- 
tops at varying levels of the Centre, a modern version of 
ancient Babylon’s airy gardens and shaded roof walks, 

Meanwhile, Major Edward Bowes of radio fame made 
a magnificent gift to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Facing the 
eight stately elms of Rockefeller Centre are four Eng- 
lish counterparts, flanked by eleven thirty-foot Schwed- 
leri maples. J se maples, noted for characteristic 
changing of colus from deep red in spring, dark green 
in summer and a return to red or purple in autumn, 
make a striking color note against the Cathedral, which 
is a landmark of New York and a world-famous archi- 
tectural edifice. 

Of especial interest to tree-growers was the means 
used here to check evaporation. Each tree was sprayed 
by the Park Department with latex, a milky material 
which quickly oxidizes and forms a thin, rubbery film 
that is sufficiently porous to allow the bark to breathe. 
Anyone can apply it with an ordinary hand-spray and 
the substance is considerably less unsightly than the 
burlap ordinarily wrapped around trunks and larger 
limbs of transplanted trees. 

But the most incredible feat now being carried on in 
New York centers around the current attempt of business 
men, members of the Sixth Avenue Association, to turn 
Manhattan’s “forgotten boulevard,” until recently the 
home of a noisy elevated railroad, into a tree-lined street 
which will have something of the glamour of its neigh- 
boring Fifth Avenue. 

The first consignment of trees which will eventually 
adorn approximately five miles of the avenue was set in 
place in March, 1940, with appropriate ceremonies, in- 
cluding the use of a silver shovel. But beneath the street 
surface technical operations preceded the planting of 
those thirty-five-foot oriental planes which could never 
have been accomplished with a silver-plated scoop. For 
every one of those first six trees a reinforced concrete 
pit had to be sunk to hold the root ball and to keep roots 
from wandering dangerously among cables and wires. 
Once the pits were in place, each was filled with twenty- 
five tons of earth treated with commercial fertilizer. 

According to William J. Anderson, president of Horti- 
culture, Inc., whose technicians did the work, “the earth 
is fortified by fertilizer containing organie and inorganic 
ingredients, giving the soil the three major elements of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. Membrane and in- 
tegral types of water-proofing are used. Drains con- 
structed in the bottom of the pits lead into a sewer 
main. The surface growth is treated with a synthetic 
film to control dehydration. By a new method, pressure 
feeding and watering of the trees are done through the 
supporting standard.” 

From an ugly, roaring El-scarred thoroughfare to 4 
tree-bordered boulevard is a transition that takes imag- 
ination. The total cost is (Continuing on page 142) 
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Forestry in America, the author asserts, is demonstrating that it is no longer profitable to cut a forest 


clear—that it should be handled as a renewable resource. 


That is the crux of the Minnesota plan, 


which dates back forty years and involved the utilization and preservation of a great forest of White 
and Norway pine such as this which was reserved on the shores of Cass Lake for beauty and recreation 


THE MINNESOTA PLAN 


By H. H. CHAPMAN 


Photographs by the U. S. Forest Service 


THE PIONEER period in our national economy has 
passed. During this era vast areas of virgin timber were 
converted into farms and lumbering developed as a ma- 
jor industry to keep pace with the rapidly growing de- 
wand for wood and other forest products for farms, 
homes and factories. The destructive methods used in 
agriculture were carried into lumbering and resulted in 
semi-permanent damage to great areas of forest land 
otherwise capable of renewed growth. 

In the maturing national economy it was this second 
phenomenon rather than agricultural clearings that pro- 
duced a widespread reaction against forest destruction 


and an emotional urge to preserve for posterity as much 
of the remaining original forest and wilderness as could 
be snatched from the jaws of the devouring mills. This 
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urge, rather than the warnings of approaching timber 
famine, was directly responsible for the movement to 
create national and state parks and wilderness areas. 

Between the lumbermen who sought to extract the last 
cent of profit from the timber, abandon the land and 
move on, and those who would put an end to timber cut- 
ting, there seemed to exist a gulf that could not be 
crossed. Each of the contending parties was sure of his 
facts and compromise seemed impossible. A forest area 
was either destroyed or it was saved. There was no 
middle ground! Or was there? 

Today the battle rages with undiminished zeal on the 
part of the advocates of preservation. “No compromise” 
is still the watchword. Notable “victories” have been 
won recently in the far west, where great areas have 








been added to national parks in the Oylmpic Peninsula 
of Washington, in the Kings River Canyon in Califor- 
nia, with further extensions sought in the Cascades, the 
Colorado Rockies, New England and elsewhere. In the 
national forests, over fourteen million acres have been 
given a protected status as wilderness areas, but so great 








On areas lumbered, the plan called for the piling and burning of tops and 

slash and leaving five per cent of the merchantable stand in a sufficient 

number of seed trees to ensure reproduction. Below—resultant rich young 
growth on a similar area under protection after logging 





is the urge for absolute prohibition of timber cutting 
that apprehension still exists as to the inviolability of 
these areas. 

Meanwhile the attitude and position of the lumber- 
man has undergone a far-reaching economic change, and 
an increasing number of men and firms engaged in log- 
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ging and manufacture of wood products are changing 
their methods of cutting to leave the land productive 
and to encourage second crops of timber. It is no longer 
profitable on the whole to cut a forest clear. This change 
is due to many factors, including lower interest rates, 
exhaustion of opportunities for profitable investment 
either in other forests or in oth- 
er industries, and an increasing 
security against destruction of 
residual stands by fire, due to 
the development of public agen- 
cies of protection. Not the least 
of these influences is the increas- 
ing knowledge of forestry in 
America and the establishment 
of a professional body of trained 
men whose efforts are directed 
towards solving the numerous 
problems of treating timber as a 
renewable resource similar to 
farm crops. To the extent that 
they succeed, destructive logging 
operations will cease and the 
forests of America, constantly 
renewed, will be perpetuated not 
by segregation but by use; and 
thereby they will contribute to 
the economic strength we must 
have to meet the uncertain fu- 
ture now facing us. In forestry 
practice lies the middle ground 
between spoliation and segrega- 
tion of our forest resources. 
But forestry alone is not a 
final answer. It takes too long 
to replace the ancient trees that 
characterize portions of our 
original forests. Hence there is 
a real loss in values that even 
the best forestry practices can- 
not replace within the lifetime 
of this generation if ever, un- 
less these areas are classified and 
set aside. It is here that the 
plen adopted in Minnesota years 
ago is worthy of notice. Forest- 
ers are responsible for the pro- 
posal and adoption of the plan. 
In its essentials, it rests upon 
principles which are easily veri- 
fied by observation, and which 
can be formulated as follows: 
The benefits to the recreation- 
ist, derived from preservation of 
virgin timber, arise from what 
he can see. What is beyond his 
vision is of no value to him ex- 
cept in his imagination, which 
pictures the continuance of the 
spectacle. The range of vision is 
limited, in forests, to a few hun- 
dred feet at most. Hence what 
one can enjoy is also limited to 
strips or areas of timber border- 
ing lines of travel Lines of travel for ninety-nine per cent 
or more of the publie are confined to waterways, roads, 
and trails. The occasional person who penetrates the 
untamed forest and combats the underbrush and swamps 
which bar and impede his progress, is usually looking 
for game or engaged in estimating the timber. In moun- 
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tainous topography, the best scenery is above timber line. 
From a distance, forested slopes look as attractive if 
clothed with young trees as when occupied by older timber. 

From these premises, Minnesota found a way to settle 
one of the earliest examples of this controversy in a 
manner which has remained sat- 
isfactory to all interests con- 
cerned for the past forty years. 
The case concerned the disposi- 
tion of the virgin pine timber 
on four Indian reservations on 
the Upper Mississippi River, 
now known as the Chippewa 
National Forest. The Chippewa 
tribes had ceded this timber to 
the Federal Government to be 
sold and eut, the proceeds to go 
to the tribal fund. This was in 
1890. During the next decade 
the Indians were robbed by va- 
rious devices including the cut- 
ting of green timber under the 
pretense that it was dead and 
down, faulty estimates of vol- 
ume, and collusion of bidders. 
The exposure of these scandals 
created sympathy for the Indi- 
ans and brought increasing rec- 
ognition of the irreplaceable 
grandeur of the groves of red 
or Norway pines and veteran 
white pines on the shores of 
Cass Lake within the reserva- 
tions. A tremendous upsurge of 
publie interest followed. As was 
to be expected, the demand was 
for a park and for total preser- 
vation of the area. The obsta- 
eles to such a consummation 
proved insurmountable. The 
timber was later proved to be 
worth over $10,000,000, a sum 
no Congress would then appro- 
priate, even if the State and its 
industries could have afforded to 
segregate the resource, which 
represented a final value in in- 
dustry of from ten to twenty 
times its stumpage value. 

This problem was solved by 
the passage of the so-called Mor- 
ris Act of June 27, 1902, in 
which the following principles, 
first published by the author on 
January 17, 1902, in the Mis- 
sissip pi Valley Lumberman, 
were incorporated: (1) The 
preservation intact of the pine 
on the fractions of “forties” or 
lots bordering the shores of the 
large lakes, or wherever the es- 
thetic value of the pine is so 
great considering the interests 
of the whole community as to 
offset its commercial value. (2) 
The opening of the reservation to settlement. (3) The 
exclusion from settlement of 100,000 acres known at 
present as pine jands and the preservation of the title 
to this land in the government. 

This compromise received the support of the Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs and other supporters of the 
park plan, also the support of the lumbermen and the 
local community at Cass Lake. Ten sections of lake 
shore lots together with certain islands to a total of 
10,000 acres were reserved for park purposes. On the 





Reservation from cutting, however, does not necessarily assure the preservation 

of mature stands because they are subject to destruction from natural causes— 

as exemplified by the magnificent groves of Norway pine which were reserved 

for recreation, on the eastern shore of Cass Lake, and which were destroyed— 
as shown below—by the hurricane of July, 1940 





remainder, five per cent of the mature lumber, by vol- 
ume, was reserved as seed trees. The supervision of this 
forestry measure was given to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture, and in- 
cluded proper disposal of (Continuing on page 143) 
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TO THE LAST LAKE 


By NORMAN CLYDE 
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ON THE first of May storm clouds enveloped the 
Sierra in California. Falling snow extended down- 
ward from its crest to my cabin, at an elevation of 
8,000 feet, snugly sheltered among the leafless birches, 
willows, cottonwoods, and an occasional towering Jef- 
frey pine. 

On the following morning, however, when I looked 
northwestward up the canyon of the South Fork of Big 
Pine Creek, I saw that the loftiest, rugged peak of the 
Middle Palisade was without a cloud, and the whole 
sky was radiant blue. 

“An excellent day for a ski trip to the lakes at the 
head of the North Fork,’ I reflected, kindling a fire 
preparatory to an early breakfast. By seven-thirty I 
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Looking up the South Fork of Big Pine Creek from my cabin to the Middle Palisade 13,000 feet high, | decided 


it was an excellent day for a ski trip to the lakes at the head of the North Fork. Here, in the foreground, at an 
elevation of about 8,000 feet, the trees are chiefly Jeffrey pine and California water birch 


was on my way up the canyon. As I looked upward to 
the azure zenith a single cloud coursed across it. Prob- 
ably more storm beyond the crest. 

Up a sage-clad slope now free from snow I carried my 
skis. Then along a succession of cascades becoming 
sonorous from the melting of the snow to a second basin. 
This also being in part free from snow, I continued to 
earry my skis. Finally, after climbing a thousand feet 
of switchbacks, I came upon another basin. 

The snow being continuous here, I changed from 
climbing to ski boots and adjusted my skis to them. 
Through an open stand of tall Jeffrey pines, then into a 
dense grove of lodgepole, followed by an opening sur- 
rounded by leafless aspens, I glided along over the snow 
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Starting off on a 
steady climb, | 
reached the first 
lake, climbing more 
than a thousand feet 
of switchbacks, then 
changing from climb- 
ing to ski boots, | 
glided on over the 
snow until | reached 
the second, — with 
the deeply fluted 
north face of Tem- 
ple Crag rising to its 
highest pinnacle of 
13,016 feet above 
the sea. The trees are 
whitebark pine, with 
occasional lodgepole 
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Back and forth across a thousand foot slope | tacked to reach the third lake, on up to the North 

Palisade—14,255 feet high, its summit veiled in swirling masses of cloud, to the fourth lake— 

seen in the foreground. Gliding on to the fifth, | zigzagged up 500 more feet to reach the sixth, 
in a heavy snow storm. And at timber line, | found the seventh—the last of the group 





which averaged about six feet in depth. Beyond this sea. The sky overhead was still blue, but wind-torn 


basin I climbed a steep pine-clad slope and then swung 
around a shoulder and along a strip of narrow but 
gently inclined canyon floor. Another ascent of a few 
hundred feet brought me to the first lake. Here in the 
snow, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, I observed a pair 
of bluebirds perched in a dead pine. 

Through a pass-like opening immediately above this 
first lake I continued to the second. To my right the 
deeply fluted north face of Temple Crag rose to a ser- 
rated summit, its highest pinnacle 13,016 feet above the 
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clouds were being driven over the sharp crest to form in 
masses above the loftier peaks. 

Beyond the second lake I passed through a long 
draw to the third. Above this a slope rose steeply for 
about a thousand feet. Back and forth I tacked up this, 
at times across a stream that cascaded many feet be- 
neath. As I neared the upper end of the slope a crimson 
shafted woodpecker flew overhead into a grove of pines, 
and a chipmunk scurried across the snow from one great 
rock to another. 
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Above the slope I entered a small open valley. By 
this time the North Palisade, a superb peak 14,255 feet 
in elevation and several miles to the south, came into 
view. Its summit, however, was enveloped in swirling 
masses of clouds. As I continued across the valley and 
up a narrow ravine, snow began to fall. 

Emerging from the upper end of the ravine, I glided 
out onto the fifth lake, and having traversed this, zig- 
zagged up a steep bluff nearly 500 feet high. After 
several hundred yards of swinging about over undulat- 
ing terrain, sparsely clad with pine, I reached the 
sixth lake of the chain. By this time the snowfall 





across an open space. Eventually shooting over a bank 
several feet in height, I landed on the lake with a 
sharp jolt. 

The lake crossed, I began the descent of the ravine. 
Although the snow in this was from ten to twenty feet 
deep in places, the roof of the snow tunnel through 
which the stream had coursed during the winter was be- 
ginning to collapse, leaving well-like holes which it be- 
hooved me to avoid. “A nice one,” I observed, swinging 
to a stop on the brink of one such hole, with the iey 
stream flowing across its bottom. 

Following a devious course, I wound carefully in and 








A lodge near timberline, at an elevation 
almost buried in snow. 


was heavy and a rather stiff wind was _ blowing. 

The sixth lake behind me, I continued up over mod- 
erately steep inclinations to the seventh, the last of the 
group lying at timberline. The elevation here was 11,500 
feet. A 13,000-foot mountain, a short distance to the 
west, was now almost completely shrouded by rolling 
vapor, and a violent wind drove the flying snow across 
the lake. 

My objective gained, I swung around and shot down 
the first slope. Across the lake and down over the bluffs 
I continued, almost thrown for a “header” once upon 
hitting a patch of “sticky” snow. Gliding out from the 
pines, I darted obliquely downward through flying snow 
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of 11,000 feet, perhaps the highest of its kind in the United States, and 
In the distance clouds are sweeping over the North Palisade and majestic Mount Sill 





out among the pines on the steep slope, as a layer of new 
snow peeled off the older one below it, causing me to 
side-slip down a steep bank for a disconcerting distance. 

In an arrow-like “schuss” I shot from the ravine onto 
an open valley and,—the wind having by this time dimin- 
ished somewhat, and the snow falling jess densely,—l 
stopped by an open space on the stream for luncheon. 

On my way again, I presently reached the brow of a 
thousand-foot slope. Although this was rather precipi- 
tous, there was plenty of space to tack back and forth 
in a series of linked turns, my speed being checked at 
each by a stemming or a Christiania swing. After de- 
seending a few hundred vertical feet, however, I swung 
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into a long diagonal, checking my speed occasionally by a 
short Christiania or “waggle tail,” or sometimes on the 
steeper portions of the slope by a side-slip. 

Reaching the foot of the slope, I crossed a lake and 
then darted down the long coulée below it and out onto 
another lake. Having traversed this, I swung around the 
upper end of the first one and thence northward into a 
long draw. For a half mile or more I shot rapidly down 
this and then crossed an almost level strip of canyon 
floor. Suddenly, however, I came to the head of a gorge 
a few hundred yards in length. Although the roof of 
the snow tunnel had collapsed in a number of places, I 
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This is an unnamed peak, about 13,000 feet in elevation, with a frozen lake in the foreground. My 
objective gained,—I swung around and started back—a thrilling descent down what was practically a 





Down an open slope and into a dense stand of lodgepole 
pines, across another opening and then through more 
pines, I shot along for perhaps a mile. After crossing 
the now continuously open stream on a log, I glided 
down a gentle inclination to the brink of a drop of a 
thousand feet. 

In a steep zigzagging course I made my way down 
this for several hundred feet before launching on a 
half-mile diagonal run. Another swing brought me to 
the base of the slope and across the stream, there buried 
many feet beneath a snow slide. 

Then down the gently inclining floor of the basin to 





giant stairway, because of the precipitous character of the terrain, which challenged utmost skill 


decided to go down it, narrow and steep as it was, rather 
than make a detour. 

“T hope the roof does not give way beneath me,” I re- 
flected, as I shot down into the gorge. Then, “A good 
one!” as I looped around a thirty-foot hole. I sped 
along, sometimes gliding along the steep snow slopes on 
either side of the stream, at other times darting across 
the latter on none too stable snow bridges. 

Reaching a strip on which the snow had not as yet col- 
lapsed, I made good time. Then another cavity. To 
avoid this I swerved to the crest of a rounded ridge, 
finally swinging back across the stream on a snow bridge. 
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the head of the first cascades passed during the morn- 
ing, from which point I carried my skis down to my 
cabin. From the last lake at timberline I had made a 
varied and in many places thrilling ski run down what 
might almost be termed a gigantic stairway. This con- 
sisted of a series of basins or “treads,” separated from 
one another by precipitous step-like rises, several of 
which were upwards of a thousand feet in height. From 
lakes buried deep in snow at the upper limit of the 
Hudsonian zone, I had swept down through this and 
the greater part of the Canadian zone, in which spring 
was already on the way. 
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THE PINE THAT ISN’T A PINE 
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This is the Unique Distinction of the Contrary Casuarina— 
a Tropical Immigrant of Versatile Habits and Qualities 


By STEPHEN H. SPURR 


Australian pine as a windbreak on the truck farm of P. H. Britt, at Winter Garden, 
Florida — indicating the widespread use of the tree — which here shelters the farm 
from northerly winds and frost. These trees are probably less than twenty years old 


Photographs by Stephen H. Spurr and T. P. Robinson 


IMAGINE a tree that is a dead-ringer for a pine and 
yet is a hardwood; that is one of the fastest growing 
trees in the world and yet produces wood heavier and 
stronger than oak; that is at its best on windswept sea 
sands where few other plants can survive. Such a tree 
is the Australian pine, known scientifically as Casuarina 
equisetifolia. The tree, as well as the botanical order 
and family to which it belongs, takes its name from the 
famed Cassowary bird of Australia because of the fan- 
cied resemblance between the bird’s plumage and the 
tree’s foliage. Its specific name equisetifolia was given 
it because the “needles” closely simulate in appearance 
the common rushes or horsetails which belong to the 
order Equisetaceae. A commonly cultivated tree of pen- 
insular Florida, the Australian pine is considered by 
many scientists to be one of the important trees of the 
future in that region. 

This tree, so contrary in its habits and characteristics, 
is native over a wide area from Burma eastward through 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Australia, and the Pa- 
cific Islands. Today, however, it has become established 
throughout India, northern South America, the West 
Indies, Florida, and parts of California. In fact, it 
grows practically anywhere in the tropics where there is 
sufficient rainfall. 

Casuarina equisetifolia is known by a great many 
common names. Australian pine, the term which we use 
most often in the United States, is obviously a misnomer 
since the tree is far from being a pine nor does it come 
from Australia any more than it does from a score of 
other places. The Australians have many names for it, 
the commonest being “she-oak.” It is called an oak 
because other trees of the same group and of similar 


appearance have oak-like wood and the term has been 
applied to all the species of Casuarina both with and 
without the oak characteristics. The “she” part has noth- 
ing to do with sex but is a modification of the original 
“shee” and alludes to the peculiar sound made by the 
wind in the branches. In trade, the wood is known as 
Botany oak since the first shipments of it came from 
Botany Bay in Australia. Perhaps the most original 
English name as well as the one in widest use is beef- 
wood. This name arises from the fact that the sap and 
the freshly cut wood are blood-red in color. 

To the natives of the South Sea Islands, it is Joa, or 
“the warrior tree.” There, it has mystic powers. If one 
stands in its shadow when the moon is full, the future 
is revealed to him through whispers emanating from 
nowhere. It is a tree of evil. Let one take a piece of 
its wood in a boat and contrary winds and storms will 
beset his trip. It is a tree of bravery. In the Marquesa 
Islands and Tahiti, the title “toa” is bestowed upon the 
leading warrior, the tree becoming his emblem. Ac- 
cording to Tahitians, the tree sprang from the bodies 
of dead warriors, their hair turning into the foliage and 
their blood into the red sap. 

As has been said, the Australian pine resembles super- 
ficially the pines. However, on closer inspection, it will 
be seen that the “needles” are in reality the twigs which 
have taken over the food-making functions of the leaves 
and are green with chlorophyll. The leaves themselves 
are barely visible to the naked eye and are whorled in 
groups of six to eight at intervals along the stem. The 
fruit also is pine-like in that it is a cone but instead of 
containing pine nuts, contains a great number of typi- 
eal hardwood seeds. These seeds are minute and 
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equipped with wings three times the size of the seed 
itself. Being light, the seeds are easily distributed by 
the wind and being tough and long-lived, are often 
transported by water. The wide natural range of the 
tree through the Pacific Islands is attributed to seeds 
thrown on the island shores by the ocean. 

Casuarina equisetifolia is primarily a beach tree. It is 
one of the few commercially important beach trees of 
the tropics. Wherever it is native, it commonly forms a 
single line or small groves a few yards from the high 
tide line with its roots penetrating the sands to the sea. 

The tree, however, is not confined to the coast. It 
thrives inland growing along streams to elevations of 
over three thousand feet and on the Fiji Islands, Java, 
and elsewhere is actually the common tree on the grassy 
plains of the dry zones. Sand is the preferred soil but 
it seems not to thrive in‘other soils except heavy clays. 
It grows well on most Florida soils. 

Although sensitive to the frost, it can stand tempera- 
tures several degrees below freezing. It grows through- 
out the peninsula of Florida but does best in the milder 
section from Tampa and Orlando south. 

The Australian pine is one of the fastest growing 
hardwoods. On the Malay Peninsula, it has been known 
to grow an average of 
ten feet a year for the 
first seven years of its 
life; in Cuba and Flor- 
ida, it may maintain 
this growth rate three 
years or more. Trees 
often attain a height of 
one hundred feet and a 
diameter of eighteen 
inches in less than 
twenty-five years, the 
maximum height being 
one hundred and fifty 
feet, the maximum dli- 
ameter thirty-nine inch- 
es, and the maximum 
age well less than one 
hundred years. In Flor- 
ida, it does not grow as 
large as in Asia and 
Australia although trees 
nearly three feet in di- 
ameter are not uncom- 
mon. 

The Australian pine 
in its native habitat is 
not sufficiently abun- 
dant to be of commer- 
cial value. In many 
places, however, and 
particularly in India, it 
is grown in plantations 
on a commercial scale. 
Indian foresters consid- 
er it one of their im- 
portant timber trees 
and have been growing 
it since the middle of 
the last century. The 
seedlings are extreme- 
ly suseeptible to 
drought, and therefore 
are watered during the 
dry season for the first 
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Two weil 
fifteen years old, growing at Aloma, Florida 


two or three years. The stands are generally thinned 
when five or six years old and cut when they reach an 
age of only ten years. Some plantations, however, are 
allowed to grow until thirty years old. The trees are 
seldom pruned since they seem to be injured by the 
operation. Australian pine is fairly susceptible to dam- 
age by fire, insects, and fungi, and as the bark is very 
thin, it is easily killed by fire, especially when young. 
Insects are particularly damaging to the seedlings. In 
India, ants carry off the seeds, crickets and even crabs 
thrive on the seedlings, caterpillars eat the bark, and 
it is attacked by boring beetle larvae. The foresters 
there, nevertheless, have developed satisfactory control 
methods and have kept these ravages at a minimum. In 
the New Yorld, too, we have our insects which infest the 
Australian pine. Several pests have done some damage 
in the West Indies and South America but in Florida, 
thus far, no serious enemies have appeared. 

Various fungi appear to be more serious than the in 
sects. One root-fungus in India shows up when the 
watering of the seedlings is excessive and may destroy 
the plantation it attacks. In many places, two years 
are allowed to elapse between cutting and planting, and 
this appears to diminish the danger of fungus attacks. 





grown individuals, between ten and 
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Damaging fungi, however, seem to be largely restricted 
to regions of heavy rainfall and are of little importance 
in Florida. 

Certain bacteria are found in great numbers in nodules 
on the roots of all adult specimens, but instead of being 
injurious are highly beneficial. They are the so-called 
nitrogen fixing bacteria and have the power to convert 
the free nitrogen of the air into compounds which plants 
ean digest. This relationship between the Australian 


pine and the bacteria is unusual in the plant world, only 
a few other plants, mainly the legumes which include 
peas, beans, clover, and alfalfa, being inhabited by these 
bacteria. 

Throughout the tropical world, the Australian pine is 
one of the commonest ornamentals, its dense evergreen 





The “pine that isn't a pine’ doesn't even look like a tree here, where it is growing 
as a hedge among the grapefruit trees at the author's home at Winter Park, Florida, 





trees are surprisingly windfirm and even when grown in 
the most exposed localities are not often uprooted by 
hurricanes. 

Perhaps the most important use that has been made of 
the tree comes from the fact that it can thrive in sea-side 
sand. In India, much of the shore was barren, sandy, 
and valueless. But when the Australian pine was planted, 
its roots bound together the sands, and its litter enriched 
the soil so that valuable timber trees were able to be- 
come established and grow. On the island of Mauritus 
in the West Indies, the land along the coast to a mini- 
mum depth of two hundred and sixty-five feet is part of 
the domaine publique and is planted with the Australian 
pine, between the rows of which grass is grown for 
pasturage. The wood of the Australian pine has many 
uses. It is especially 
noted for its fuel quali- 
ties. It burns well and 
gives off great heat. A 
match size splinter 
burns slowly with a 
steady flame and little 
ash remains. In tests of 
the important Philip- 
pine fuelwoods, it was 
found that the air-dry 
wood of this tree had 
an unusually low mois- 
ture content, the small- 
est quantity of ash, 
and one of the highest 
calorific values. Dr. F. 
W. Foxworthy, a lead- 
ing authority on tropi- 
cal woods, has ealled it 
“perhaps the best fire- 
wood in the world.” 

The wood of the Aus- 
tralian pine is_ very 
heavy, weighing around 
sixty pounds a_ cubic 
foot when air-dry, or 
nearly as much as wa- 
ter. This is_ heavier 
than any of our con- 
mereial temperate 
woods. The oaks, for 
instance, average around 
fifty pounds a_ cubic 


adapted as a hedge. The character of the beautiful foliage shows clearly here foot. The wood is very 


foliage, rapid growth, and graceful habit admirably suit- 
ing it to this use. The first trees were introduced into 
Florida for this purpose probably early in the last cen- 
tury and today the species can be found in practically 
every city or village in the peninsula. Often it is not 
allowed to assume tree form but is pruned into hedges or 
shrubs. It responds to trimming readily and forms a 
dense hedge that is without equal in Florida. In the 
West Indies, it is planted in cemeteries because of “its 
sombre appearance.” 

In recent years, the citrus growers and truck farmers 
in southern Florida have made much use of the Austra- 
lian pine and its sister plant, the Cunningham pine 
(Casuarina cunninghamiana) as a windbreak. Since its 
demands upon the soil are slight, it interferes but slightly 
with the crops and groves and its tall slim crown lifts 
the wind by simply yielding. As a result of this, the 
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strong and tough. It 

dresses cleanly and 

smoothly, exhibiting an 
egg-shell luster and holding a high polish. When first 
cut, the wood varies from dark, blackish to red in color 
but when exposed, it turns almost black. Selected sticks 
possess a beautiful figure and these are highly esteemed 
for making furniture, especially in Australia. How- 
ever, it is difficult to work and splits unless carefully 
treated. 

On the other hand, it is durable, probably more so than 
the best oak, and is used widely for purposes where little 
cutting is required and cracks and splits are not culling 
defects. The main uses for the wood include general 
construction timbers, posts, piles, and railroad ties. In 
India it is widely used for farming implements, while in 
Polynesia it is commonly adapted for house-posts. Sat- 
isfactory paper pulp has been experimentally manufac- 
tured out of the wood in Florida. Many unusual uses 
are made of the wood of the (Continuing on page 142) 
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LUMBER ON THE CARPET 


THE COURSE of lumber prices during the past six 
months under the impact of heavy government buying 
for national defense has given rise to much publicity 
unfavorable to lumbermen and forest industry in gen- 
eral. Charges made from time to time by Mr. Leon 
Henderson, defense commissioner in charge of price 
stabilization, that lumber prices had ascended to un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable levels, have been widely 
publicized by the newspapers and have served to place 
the suspect sign of profiteering on manufacturers and 
sellers of lumber. These charges culminated in a meet- 
ing in Washington on January 23 when Mr. Henderson 
appeared before representatives of the industry, stood 
them on the carpet figuratively speaking, and in effect 
read them the riot act. 

Said Mr. Henderson, “As far as I am concerned, I have 
had all the argument and all the explanation and all the 
excuse that I need, and a damned sight more as far as 
the price condition is concerned. * * * If the whole price 
level had acted in any way near what has happened in 
the lumber industry, this country would be in a state of 
paralysis. * * * It may be that this (lumber) industry 
cannot maintain the stability which is necessary. * * * 
Until I am stopped I am going to recommend the kind 
of things that will produce results, and what is the re- 
sult that we want? We want a full supply, on time, and 
at fair prices. * * * 

“We can get lumber. The government ean get all 
the lumber it wants by fixing a price and having the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy forbid any 
buyer’s paying in excess of that amount; then, if not 
enough is offered, by using the Selective Service Act, 
which is nothing but an euphonious title for the draft 
act, for drafting lumber for camps the same way as you 
draft young men for camps. As far as I am concerned, 
if we don’t get the lumber, I am going to make that 
kind of recommendation.” 

Mr. Henderson coneluded his arraignment by saying 
in effect that that was that and no questions need be 
asked. In view of his statement and the publicity that 
has been given to lumber prices, it is interesting to ex- 
amine into just what has happened in the lumber price 
market. Southern pine was particularly singled out by 
Mr. Henderson, who said that for Southern pine No. 2, 
$25 represents a “decent price.” That grade has sup- 
plied the bulk of the Army’s need for construction lum- 
ber in the East. 

Based on average mill prices reported by over forty 
large mills in the South, the market price on No. 2 items 
used in national defense construction in June was $21.07. 
During July and August the price increased about $2.00. 
When in September and October the government began 
to place large orders for quick delivery, the average price 
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moved upward to a peak of $31.43 in November. It was 
slightly less in December and is reported down about 
$5.00 in January. Between June and December, there- 
fore, the average mill price increased approximately 
$10.00 a thousand feet, or 46 per cent. 

This compares with an increase of 33 per cent during 
the same period in the average mill price realized from 
total sales of all items, grades and sizes of Southern pine, 
including the above defense material and that sold in the 
general market. Lumbermen explain the greater per- 
centage increase in the price of national defense items 
by the great pressure put upon the market by the gov- 
ernment’s demand for rush deliveries of some one and 
one-half billion feet of lumber at many different points. 
In. numerous instances, deliveries had to be made within 
a time limit of from one to three weeks after opening of 
bids. Contributing to the price pressure was the defense 
demand for large amounts of a relatively few grades and 
sizes, governmental disorganization in its buying plans 
and a rising demand for lumber for private industry. 

However that may be, it is difficult for the publie to 
aceept so large an increase in so short a time as other 
than evidence that the lumbermen have taken advantage 
of the national defense situation. This conclusion, how- 
ever, does not necessarily follow, at least in the sense of 
profiteering or unpatriotic action. Those who have fol- 
lowed the ups and downs of lumber prices through the 
years may wonder that prices did not go even higher con- 
sidering the volume of orders and the pressure for rush 
deliveries placed upon the industry. This is because lum- 
ber prices always have been highly sensitive to the tides 
of demands. It has never taken much of a boom to send 
them upward, nor much of a depression to send them 
downward. During the spring of 1937, for example, 
when a short-lived recovery set in, an increase compar- 
able to that of last fall took place in even a shorter peri- 
od of time and without the pressure and market disor- 
ganization created by the national defense demands. 
When the recovery collapsed around the middle of the 
year, lumber prices fell just as quickly as they had risen. 

This is not said in justification either of present lum- 
ber prices or of the hair-trigger price structure of the 
industry. The latter is manifestly a weakness from which 
the industry has long suffered and which its leaders have 
been powerless to correct, due to the many thousand 
competitive units that compose it. Viewed without bias, 
the recent price trend reflects thus far a typical and tra- 
ditional response of lumber to demand and before hastily 
accepting it as evidence of willful price-lifting, the pub- 
lic in reaching a fair conclusion ought to appraise it from 
that standpoint and from the standpoint of the emer- 
gency task performed by the industry under the trying 
and pressing conditions it was called upon to meet. 
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CONSERVATION 





IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By W. S. ROSECRANS 


President, The American Forestry Association 


IN THE February issue of AMeErRIcAN Forests I en- 
deavored to express how highly complimented we of the 
West are that The American Forestry Association is 
holding its 66th Annual Meeting at Los Angeles on 
April 15, 16 and 17. At the same time I gave a pre- 
view of what members and their friends attending this 
first annual conference to be held on the Pacifie Coast 
might see and do in and around Los Angeles to make 
their visit profitable, interesting and entertaining. 
Now I would like to touch upon a few of the many 
problems and activities that make Southern California, 
particularly in the Los Angeles area, unique in the na- 
tional conservation picture. For in the minds of many, 
the conservation job in this region is far more signifi- 








To conserve the local water supply in the 
Los Angeles area, and at the same time to 
protect 2,500,000 people from flood dam- 
age, one of the major flood control districts 
in the nation has been created. This vast 
project, to cost nearly $250,000,000 when 
completed, includes both upstream and 
downstream works—flood retarding reser- 
voirs in mountain canyons, debris basins, as 
shown above, at the foot of canyons, and in 
the valleys, flood channels and spreading 
grounds, the first to relieve reservoirs of 
excess water during flood peaks, the second 
to conserve flood water by spreading it on 
porous gravels so that it may be absorbed 
into the ground. A typical spreading ground 
is shown at right 


cant and decidedly more difficult to accomplish than 
elsewhere in the nation, a task that means not only the 
protection of life and property, but the perpetuity of a 
civilization in what we are pleased to call “Sunny 
Southern California”—a war against the adjacent des- 
ert claiming this garden spot for its own. 

In order to realize the great variety of activities 
and the remarkable progress that has been made in 
conservation, it is essential that the natural character- 
isties of the region be fully understood. To begin with, 
the Los Angeles area is a comparatively small portion 
of the state of California, comprising three valleys— 
the San Fernando, the San Gabriel and the watershed 
of the Santa Anna River. Within a distance of thirty- 
five miles this area rises 
from sea level to moun- 
tain-top elevations of 10,- 
000 feet. 

Living in the Los An- 
geles area are 2,500,000 
people. They produce ag- 
ricultural crops valued at 
more than $100,000,000 a 
year, and goods worth $1,- 
000,000,000 annually are 
turned out by their man- 
ufacturing industries. 
There are many other 
forms of modern econom- 
ic life, of course, the best 
known of which is motion 
pictures, produced here 
largely for the entire 
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A Preview of Some of the Outstanding Problems and Activities 


to be Explored by The American Forestry Association at its 
66th Annual Meeting at Los Angeles, April 15, 16 and 17 


world. Yet so extremely arid is the area that without 
artificial means of irrigation, principally by the devel- 
opment of subterranean water and by water importa- 
tions, Los Angeles and its environs could not support 
a population in excess of 50,000 human beings. That it 
does support forty times this number is a tribute to 
its hard won and continually progressive program of 
conservation—a program that has had to deal not only 
with a limited amount of water, but with the sudden 
and torrential character of this rainfall. 

As challenging as the problem has been to supply 
the 2,500,000 residents of the area with water for do- 
mestic and other uses, the problem of protecting them 
and their property from devastating floods has been 
even more so. But these problems have been and are 
being met, and therein lies the conservation story of 
Southern California, and of the Los Angeles area in 
particular. 

To maintain an adequate water supply for the Los 
Angeles area it has been 
necessary, first of all, to 
import water from Owens 
Valley on the east side of 
the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, bringing it in by a 
225-mile aqueduct. Now 
the great Metropolitan 
Aqueduct, at a cost of 
$200,000,000, is nearing 
completion. This most 
modern of water systems 
will tap the Colorado Riv- 
er hundreds of miles 
away. But over and above 
these importations, the 
area’s small local supply 
of water is of far greater 
value, and to make the 
most of this it has been 
necessary to inerease the 
means of natural replen- 
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ishment by the spreading of flood waters on porous 
gravels so that the water may be absorbed into the 
ground and become later available for domestic or irri- 
gation purposes. These spreading grounds, along with 
their diversion dams and channels, are in effect water 
farms where this very valuable commodity may be 
stored and conserved. 

All efforts to conserve this local water supply are, 
of course, tied in with a program of flood control. In 
the Los Angeles area the two are inseparable and, as a 
result, there has been created a major flood control 
district taking in all of the watersheds and building 
dams, channels and other works for protection against 
floods. More than sixty-five million dollars raised by 
local taxation has been expended in the past fifteen years. 
The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers has expended during 
the past five years approximately an equal sum from 
federal appropriations and it is estimated an additional 
$170,000,000 must be provided before this vast program 





U. 8. Forest Service 


On the 17,000-acre San Dimas Experimental 
Forest, maintained by the United States For- 
est Service in the Los Angeles area, the 
technique and the science now being ap- 
plied to this vast flood control and water 
conservation project have been developed. 
Determining exact measurements of rainfall 
and streamflow, particularly streams laden 
with silt and debris, the training of streams 
to follow their designated courses with a 
minimum of damage, and determining the 
water yielding capacity of various types of 
vegetative cover are but several of the for- 
est's contributions to water conservation and 
flood control. Above is an air view of a 
flood control reservoir on the forest, at left, 
a climatic station 
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“an be completed. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that last September President Roosevelt approved 
a Department of Agriculture plan of upstream flood con- 
trol work on the watershed of the Los Angeles River, 
which lies within the area. This is the first project to 
receive approval under the Flood Control Act of 1936, 
which authorized the Department to engage in water con- 
trol work on the watersheds of approved flood control 
projects. The Los Angeles River project, as approved, 
‘alls for an expenditure over the next ten years of 
$8,400,000 by the Department of Agriculture. 

But getting back to the Los Angeles flood control 
district, one of the principal methods used to regulate 
floods, according to H. E. Hedger, chief engineer, has 





: 


The problem of providing watersheds adequate pro- 
tection from fire has been critical in the Los Angeles 
district because of high fire hazards, low humidity and 
extensive recreational use of mountain areas. As a 
result there has been developed one of the foremost 
fire fighting organizations in the country, combining 
the best planning and facilities of both the federal For- 
est Service and the Los Angeles County Department of 
Forester and Fire Warden. Fire tank apparatus plays 
a big part in fire control in the region and the finest 
designs have been developed, as shown at right. And 
since water for fire fighting is scarce, great cachment 
basins, as shown above, have been constructed to 
impound water for this purpose 


been the construction of flood retarding reservoirs. 
These are designed to absorb the flood peak and release 
the waters at a reduced rate in order that they may 
be carried by channels in the valley areas with a mini- 
mum of damage. The district has constructed fifteen 
of these regulatory dams in the major canyons of the 
area. They range in height from sixty-five to 365 feet, 
and have a total capacity of 117,140 acre feet. The Army 
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Photos courtesy Department of County Forester and Fire Warden, Los Angeles County, Californig 
ccs . 





program has dealt more particularly with the valley 
problem which is largely for the protection of life and 
urban development in the Los Angeles area proper. Here 
too vast retarding basins had been built and many miles 
of protective channel improvements constructed. These 
include rectangular reinforced concrete channels, tra- 
pezoidal concrete lined conduits, levees faced with con- 
crete or rock riprap, and rock jetties. 

In order to trap boulders, gravel, sand and other 
debris issuing from the most dangerous canyons dur- 
ing floods, seventeen debris basins have been built. 
These basins vary in storage capacity, averaging about 
100,000 cubie vards of debris per square mile of drain- 
age area. 


te town ¥ Oe 


To conserve excess flood waters for beneficial use, 
extensive spreading grounds for the percolation of sur- 
fuce water into underground reservoirs have been con- 
structed. When needed, this water can be pumped to 
the surface. Approximately 1,750 acres of spreading 
grounds are now being operated. 

As all conservationists know, the flood control prob- 
lem is intimately connected with the watershed man- 
agement of mountainous areas. In the Los Angeles 
area most of the mountains at elevations below 5,000 
feet are brush covered, these (Continuing on page 138) 
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For 1941 
Ten Wilderness Trips 


for Your Enjoyment 


Ten expeditions to the major wilderness areas of nine 
different states are being planned for the Trail Riders 
of the Wilderness this summer under the direction of 
The American Forestry Association in cooperation with 
the United States Forest Service and the National Park 
Service. Although dates are as yet tentative, the follow- 
ing trips are being organized: 


Expedition No. 1—June 22 to July 1 
The Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina—lofty 


mountains, virgin forests, plunging waterfalls, early sum- 
mer wild flowers. 


Expedition No. 2—July 8 to July 19 
The million acre Bob Marshall Wilderness of Montana— 


a country of rugged grandeur just south of Glacier Na- 
tional Park and straddling the Continental Divide. 


Expedition No. 3—July 16 to July 28 
The remote Spanish Peaks-Hilgard Wilderness of Mon- 


tana—rugged mountains, unnamed lakes, rushing 
streams, beautiful forests. 


Expedition No. 4—July 23 to August 5 


The magnificent Sawtooth Wilderness of Idaho—a wild 
kingdom of serrated mountains, alpine lakes, and pine 
forests. 


Expedition No. 5—July 23 to August 4 

The Wind River Wilderness of Wyoming—a land of 
many glaciers, of timberline trees, of spectacular can- 
yons, of incomparable beauty. 


Expedition No. 6—July 25 to August 7 
The Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness of Colorado— 


where the rugged mountain grandeur of the Rockies 
reaches dramatic heights. 


Expedition No. 7—July 30 to August 11 
The storied Gila Wilderness of New Mexico—a high 
country of timber and grassland, of winding canyons, 


of buttes and mountains that reflect astonishing colors 
in the sun. 


Expedition No. 8—August 12 to August 24 
The Flat Tops Wilderness of Colorado—a land of quiet 


charm, of amazing beauty in alpine meadows, forested 
valleys and flat, broken peaks. 


Expedition No. 9—August 22 to September 3 

The Kings River Wilderness of Califernia—the nation’s 
greatest spectacle in varied and unique mountain scen- 
ery. A true wilderness of the sky. 


Expedition No. 10—September 9 to September 18 

The Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina—same 
itinerary as Expedition No. 1, with the beauty of early 
autumn as a background. 


Make 1941 your year to ride with the Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness. Thirty-four expeditions have been suc- 
cessfully completed since 1933. Riding and pack horses 
are thoroughly trained to mountain travel; only expert 
guides, packers, wranglers and cooks are employed; a 
physician is with each party. 


Get away from the beaten trail. Enjoy the solitude, the 
beauty and the peace of the wilderness. Spend days in 
the saddle; enjoy the fellowship of wilderness campfires ; 
sleep beneath the stars. For further details write 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MARCH, 1941 





U. 8. Forest Service 


Trapper's Lake in Colorado's Flat Tops Wilderness 





U. S. Forest Service 
In the remote Spanish Peaks Wilderness, Montana 





John B. Schutte 
In the heart of rugged Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado 
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WE INVITE YOU TO 
BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 








AMERICAN FORESTS IS SENT 
MONTHLY TO MEMBERS 











ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 
Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 
Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 

Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 

Establishmnet of State and National 
Forests and Parks 

Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 

Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 

Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSN. 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ Mihi 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
( Subscribing Membership, per 


Ea TS Cee $4. 
(J Contributing Membership, per 

WOOF nn... Gia ratasienenedcecestinn 10. 
(J Sustaining Membership, per 

i faceiaadeneotass 25. 
(C0 Life Membership, (no other 

dues for life) PERE 100. 
(1) Patron Membership (no other 

dues for life) . 1,000. 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


Name 
Street 
City and State 
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National Defense and Public Regulation 





Feature Forester’s Annual Report 


Forests are contributing in a large way 
to the military defense of democracy in 
the New World but “the United States is 
not yet making adequate provision for 
defense of our forests,” declares Earle 
H. Clapp, acting chief of the Forest 
Service, in the annual report of that bu- 
reau for the fiscal year 1940. The report 
was issued last month and lays special 
stress upon the importance of forests in 
national preparedness and upon the need 
of public regulation to assure prepared- 
ness of the country’s forest resources. 

The forest sector of our agricultural 
program, Mr. Clapp asserts, has failed to 
keep up with other sectors of it and he 
expresses the view that “it is the nation 
or group of nations most adequately sup- 
plied with natural resourees—and with 
the determination and ability to make 
the most effective use of them—that has 
the best chance to survive and prosper.” 

The weak point in this country’s han- 
dling of its resources, according to Mr. 
Clapp, is the manner in which owners of 
private timber lands are handling their 
forest properties. Private ownership 
controls three-fourths of all the coun- 
try’s commercial forest land, he asserts, 
and here is where the crux of the na- 
tion’s forest problem lies. While admit- 
ting that some progress has been made 
by private owners in better forest man- 
agement, forest exploitation is still the 
rule, and the lack of progress among in- 
dustrial and non-farmer owners, he says, 
is on the whole appalling. 

“In short,” he continues, “we are still 
liquidating forests on privately owned 
land. We are still creating ghost towns 
and rural slums. And the public still 
pays in human misery, in destruction of 
a basic resource, in loss of taxable 
wealth, in more and more public funds 
spent for such things as forest restora- 
tion, not to mention reclamation and 
water-power and nation-wide flood con- 
trol and erosion control projects. 

“It may be said that industry is re- 
sponsible for all this because of its 
abuse of the forest. But in the interests 
of truth and justice it must be said that 
the public is also responsible because of 
its indifference, and that because federal 
and state governments have allowed it to 
continue, they share in the responsibil- 
ay.” 

Declaring that private ownership of 
forest lands carries with it a public ob- 
ligation of good management, the report 
asserts that forest owners should meet 
these obligations by accepting such pub- 
lic controls as will insure approved for- 
est practices. The Forest Service, Mr. 
Clapp says, believes federal regulation 
preferable but as a compromise proposes 
an eight-point plan based upon state 
regulation with federal cooperation and 
federal assumption in states which do 
not put into effect satisfactory forest 
practices by private owners. 

In brief, this plan would give the 
states five to seven years within which 


Writing 


to pass state regulatory laws requiriy 
owners to comply with forest practic, 
adaptable to their conditions. If a sta, 
fails to act or if its standard of fons 
management is not satisfactory to th 
Secretary of Agriculture, the feder 
government would be authorized to ste, 
in and take over the regulation tay 
Where states assume the regulatoy 
power in a satisfactory manner the fej. 
eral government would contribute o; 
fifty-fifty basis to the cost of state aj 
ministration. 

The plan further provides that fore 
land owners shall participate in wor. 
ing out acceptable forest practices fy 
their region and shall have the right ¢ 
appeal through non-governmental board 
from decisions rendered by the state « 
the federal government. 

In addition to highlighting condition 
on privately owned forest lands, the x 
port summarizes progress in the diffe. 
ent lines of Forest Service work and co 
tains much interesting information. 4s 
respects reforestation, for example, i 
reports that during the last twenty-nix 
years areas within the national forest 
aggregating almost one and one-quarte 
million acres have been planted. Hej 
by the CCC has been largely responsibl 
for the progress shown. Within the m 
tional forests some 3,000,000 acres ar 
still in need of reforestation. With 
purchase units the national forests at tle 
close of last fiscal year included approx: 
mately 176,600,000 acres in forty-tm 
states and two territories. 

More national forest timber, the r 
port states, was harvested during tk 
last fiseal year than in any previox 
year. Credit for this record is given ti 
commercial forest growth on eastern nt 
tional forests. These forests have bea 
purchased in past years largely in the 
form of cut-over lands’ With fire pr- 
tection the forest growth has recuperate! 
rapidly and is providing a timber sik 
business which in point of value 
timber cut last year was second only tt 
the national forests of the Pacifie Nort): 
west. Sales in all national forests nut 
bered more than 27,500 and _ involved 
stumpage of almost two billion boat 
feet and yielded receipts of appro% 
mately $4,000,000. ; 

Growth of recreation in the nation 
forests is shown in figures given for tht! 
activity. Campers, hunters, fisherme, 
hikers, skiers, ete., now number ové 
14,000,000, while tourists interested » 
scenery or climatic relief exceeded 2 
000,000. 

The total cost of protecting, develop 
ing and operating the national forests * 
given as $30,997,910, which includes ove 
$10,000,000 for acquiring national fore 
lands and for the construction of fore’ 
highways. Net receipts from the 
tional forests last year totaled $5,854: 
184, of which approximately a_ milli 
and a half dollars were returned to tlt 
states. 
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Los Angeles Invites You... 





to The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
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April 15-17 
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Supreme Court Votes Broad Federal Power Over 


The right of the federal government to 
exercise broad authority over development 
of water resources was confirmed on De- 
cember 16 by the United States Supreme 
Court. The case involved proceedings to 
enjoin the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company from constructing and putting 
into operation a hydro-electric dam in the 
New River near Radford, Virginia, in 
the event it failed to be licensed by the 
Federal Power Commission and meet the 
requirements prescribed in the Federal 
Power Act for the construction of hydro- 
electric dams in navigable rivers. 

Previously, the District Court and the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals had ruled that 
the New River is not navigable and there- 
fore not subject to federal license. How- 
ever, after reviewing at considerable 
length the evidence bearing on the ex- 
tent to which the river had been used as 
a navigable waterway, its physical char- 
acteristics, and the practicability of im- 
proving its navigability by artificial 
means, a majority of the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Reed, 
reached the conclusion that the judgment 
of the two lower courts was erroneous 
and remanded the case “to the District 
Court with instructions to enter an or- 
der enjoining the construction, main- 
tenance or operation of the Radford 
project otherwise than under a license, 
accepted by the respondent within a rea- 
sonable time, substantially in the form 
tendered by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on or about May 5, 1931, or in the 
alternative, as prayed in the bill.” 

In reaching its decision the Court 
said that the power of the United States 
to regulate commerce among the several 
states “necessarily included power over 
navigation,” and in the exercise of this 
power the Congress “may keep the ‘navi- 
gable waters of the United States’ open 
and free and provide by sanctions against 
any interference with the country’s water 
assets.” It also held that it is erroneous 
“to appraise the evidence of navigability 
on the natural condition only of the wa- 
terway.” Account should likewise be tak- 
en of “its availability for navigation,” 
since :— 

“A waterway, otherwise suitable for 
navigation, is not barred from that classi- 
fication merely because artificial aids must 
make the highway suitable for use before 
commercial navigation may be undertak- 
en. Congress has recognized this in sec- 
tion 3(8) of the Water Power Act by 
defining ‘navigable waters’ as those ‘which 
either in their natural or improved condi- 
tion’ are used or suitable for use... . 
The power of Congress is not to be ham- 
pered because of the necessity for reason- 
able improvements to make an_ inter- 








as a gesture of friendship and aid to Great Britain. 


Water Development 


state 
“ 


waterways available for traffic. 
... The plenary federal power over 
commerce must be able to develop with 
the needs of that commerce which is the 
reason for its existence. It cannot prop- 
erly be said that the federal power over 
navigation is enlarged by the improve- 
ments to the waterways. It is merely that 
the improvements make applicable to cer- 
tain waterways the existing power over 
commerce. In determining the navigable 
character of the New River it is proper 
to consider the feasibility of interstate 
use after reasonable improvements which 
might be used.” 

The Company contended “(1) that the 
United States’ control of the waters is 
limited to control for purposes of naviga- 
tion, (2) that certain license provisions 





ANCIENT PINE TREE 


. and the ancient, ancient pine-tree 
stood on guard, before the mountain, 
watched the prairie, while the sunrise 
stained its furrowed bark magenta... 


Twice a hundred years it watched them, 
and the bull-elk and the grizzly 

knew its shade, beside the game-trail, 
and the eagle knew its branches . . . 


Silver-tip left mighty scratches, 

tribal pow-wows left their spear-heads; 
here the young buck found his totem, 
here the warrior sought his maiden . 


But the ancient pine outlived them— 

twice two-hundred years—still standing, 
where the war path turned to game-trail . . . 
and the game-trail to a highway. 


—Blanche DeGood Lofton 





take its property without due process, 
and (3) that the claimed right to aequire 
this project and to regulate its financing, 
records and affairs, is an invasion of the 
rights of the states, contrary to the Tenth 
Amendment.” 

With respect to the first contention the 
Court had the following to say: “In our 
view, it cannot properly be said that the 
constitutional power of the United States 
over its waters is limited to control for 
navigation. By navigation respondent 
means no more than operation of boats 
and improvement of the waterway itself. 
In truth the authority of the United 
States is the regulation of commerce on 
its waters. Navigability, in the sense just 
stated, is but a part of this whole. Flood 
protection, watershed development, recov- 
ery of the cost of improvements through 
utilization of power are likewise parts 


1942 WILDLIFE CONFERENCE IN CANADA 
The Sixth National Wildlife Conference Meeting at Memphis, Tennessee, as this issue goes to press, and keynoting 
conservation and national defense, voted to hold the Seventh National Wildlife Conference in 1942 in Toronto, Canada, 
Dates of the 1942 meeting will be announced later. 


of commerce control. . The point js 
that navigable waters are subject to ny. 
tional planning and control in the broai 
regulation of commerce granted the Fei. 
eral Government. The license conditions 
to which objection is made have an ob. 
vious relationship to the exercise of the 
commerce power. Even if there were no 
such relationship the plenary power of 
Congress over navigable waters would en. 
power it to deny the privilege of ¢op. 
structing an obstruction in those waters 
It may likewise grant the privilege on 
terms.” 

In considering the second contention 
the Court said that since there is no pri. 
vate property in the flow of the stream 
it has no assessable value to the riparian 
owner. Therefore if the government 

should decide to build the dam at the 
site in question it would have to pay the 
company fair value for its land, but 
nothing for the water. Since the goy- 
ernment can construct the dam itself, 
it may, in the opinion of the Court, ac. 
quire one already constructed in accord. 
ance with the provision in the Power 
Commission license. If such fair value 
is judicially determined it was held there 
would be no taking of property without 
due process in the event the government 
should exercise its right, upon expiration 
of the license, to take over and operate 
the project. 

With reference to the third conten- 
tion the Court said that acquisition, or 
option to aequire, by purchase the con- 
pany’s project is not an invasion of the 
sovereignty of a state. As long as the 
United States keeps within its delegated 
authority to regulate commerce there can 
be no interference with state sovereignty. 
The Court pointed out that “the water 
power statutes of the United States and 
of Virginia recognize the difficulties of 

our dual system of government by 
providing, in each of its own enatt- 
ments, for the exercise of rights of the 
other.” ; 

There is a vigorous dissenting opinion 
by Mr. Justice Roberts, in which Mr. Jus 
tice McReynolds concurred. In their opin- 
ion the Supreme Court should have ac 
cepted the findings of fact by the two 
lower courts respecting the navigability 
of the New River. Moreover, it is a 
serted that the evidence in the record does 
not support the finding of the majority 
of the Court “if the navigability of New 
River be tested by criteria long estab- 
lished,” namely that navigability in fae 
must exist under “natural and ordinary 
conditions.” The majority opinion held 
that “natural and ordinary conditions” te 
fers only to volume of water, gradients, 
and regularity of flow. 
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OE —————__—_ - a a 
int is 
broad 
: Ped. * 
litions 
in ob- . ° : 
of the Southern California prepares a cordial welcome to members 
ae and friends of The American Forestry Association 
id em. 
rr APRIL 15-16-17, 1941 
raters, 
Be on OU and your friends are cordially invited to attend the 66th Annual Meeting of The American For- 
t estry Association to be held in Los Angeles, April 15, 16, 17. A special program in keeping with the 
re = occasion is being developed. Interesting field trips are being arranged—trips which will make it possible 
ues for those attending the conference to enjoy the rare beauty of Southern California in April. 
parian 
ry HEADQUARTERS 
ay the Headquarters will be at the Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel—situated in its own twenty-two acre park 
i but in the heart of the Wilshire District. Here will be found in all its genial western charm, that spirit of wel- 
‘telt come which has made magic of the very name “California!” 
rt, ae- The Ambassador is noted for its famous Cocoanut Grove for dancing, its talking picture theater, 
saa its Lido swimming pool and many other forms of sport and recreation. 
— HOTEL RATES 
— Special convention rates on the European plan have been established as follows, and reservations may 
a be made direct to the hotel or by writing to the Association :— 
reed $4.00 per day, per person, two in a room with bath, individual beds. 
conten- $4.00 per day, per person, three in two connecting rooms with bath, 
on, individual beds. 
e ¢ol- 
of the $3.50 per day, per person, four persons in two connecting rooms with 
he = bath, individual beds. 
egate 
ere cal $3.25 per day, per person, three in a room with bath, individual beds. 
elgnty. 
en $6.00 per day, room and bath, single occupancy. 
“~ - (Lower rates are available at hotels close to the Ambassador) 
ies 
nt by 
enact: SPECIAL TOUR 
of the , ee , ‘ : : , , 
' Your Association is planning for its members and friends a special transcontinental tour. This spe- 
pinion cial party will meet in Chicago and through the cooperation of the U. S. Forest Service and the National 
fr. Jus- Park Service will enjoy en route special features not otherwise available. 
: 0 1n- . . _ . . . . . 
ds Leaving Chicago at 1:35 a.m. April 11 (sleepers available at 10 p.m. April 10) the group will arrive 
he two at Lamy, New Mexico at 11:45 a.m. April 12 for a visit to Santa Fe and its colorful Indian country round- 
ability about. By bus the party will make the short trip to Albuquerque to be greeted by members of the U. S. 
is as- Forest Service, embarking at 7:10 p.m. for the overnight ride to Grand Canyon National Park. No de- 
rd does scription of this incredible work of Nature is necessary and members and friends of the Association will 
om find this visit to the Canyon’s South Rim exceptionally interesting. The party will leave Grand Canyon at 
ooo 8 p.m. arriving in Los Angeles at 11:40 on April 14. 
in fact The round-trip cost from Chicago to Los Angeles, including the special stop-over at Santa Fe, and 
_— Grand Canyon, is $98.80 plus $19.70 Pullman each way. From New York City, $148.25 round trip, plus 
WP $26.00 Pullman each way. Members of the party may return via the Santa Fe or any other transcontinental 
vdients railroad they desire. 
May we suggest that you write us now regarding this special tour to the Association’s Meeting. 
ytin 
oe THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
— 
Di, | mnnnane 
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Me 

edie nee Ewe. 
IDIOFENGHANTMENT* 
—- ¥ O's ie Pad a 3 
\ W HEN you get away ‘bis Summer you'll 

want to get completely away from rush 
and worry, and that’s mighty easy in New 
Mexico. Up in the high mountain country 
of the Southern Rockies the roads climb 
ethrough magnificent National Forests, with 
@very shady canyon carrying its tumbling 
trout stream, with peace and quiet to relax 
taut nerves and with brilliant sunshiny days 
to make every hour count. When you feel more 
adventurous you can pack in to wilderness 
areas as undisturbed by human habitation 
today as when only the Indians hunted and 
fished there. The whole family gets a thrill 
out of a New Mexico vacation because there’s 
something new to see and something new to 
do every grand and glorious day—real Indians 
and cowboys to delight the youngsters. relics 
‘of early history to bring pride to every Ameri- 
‘can heart, quaint celebrations to delight the 
lover of the picturesque, great natural won- 
iders like Carlsbad Caverns National Park to 
{awe and amaze you. Our new booklet is just 
off the press, and with it we will send our 
«new Recreational Map»of New Mexico and 
our official 1944 Highway Map. Just use 
the coupon—now! 










[ 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 748, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: () New “Recreational Map of 
New Mexico.” () Official 1941 Road Map. () New 
Booklet, “Land of Enchantment.” 
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IN CONGRESS 








CONSERVATION, like most other non- 
emergency subjects, continues to remain 
in. the background of Congress while the 
aid-to-Britain bill holds the stage. Dur- 
ing the past month additional bills relat- 
ing to one or another field of conserva- 
tion have been introduced and routinely 
referred to committee, but there has been 
little or no committee action relating to 
them. An exception is the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations which has 
been holding continuous hearings on ap- 
propriations for the next fiscal year, as 
recommended to Congress in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message of January 9. The 
attitude of the committee in respect to 
appropriations recommended will not be 
known until the departmental bills are 
reported out. The present outlook, how- 
ever, is that the conservation items, as 
given in last month’s issue, will be gen- 
erally supported by the committee. 

On February 20 the Senate passed the 
$375,000,000 Urgent Deficiency Appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 3204. This ineluded 
a Senate amendment permitting the al- 
lotment of $20,000,000 to other federal 
activities. By so doing organization for 
early continuation of white pine blister 
rust control, Dutch elm disease eradica- 
tion, gypsy and brown-tail moth control, 
and several other forestry activities is 
promised. Senate action must be ap- 
proved by Senate and House conferees 
prior to final consideration by the House. 
Action is expected before the end of 
February. 


Pulp Investigation 


During the week beginning February 
10, the House Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture began hearings on Congressman Ful- 
mer’s H. J. Res. 15, which ealls for an 
investigation by Congress of “the appar- 
ent monopolistic purchasing of pulpwood 
by pulp and paper mills under a con- 
tract-purchase system from farmers and 
other owners, price fixing of paper and 
other pulp products under trade practice 
rules and regulations ineluding cost of 
distribution.” The bill reflects Mr. Ful- 
mer’s contention that farmers in the 
South are not receiving a fair price for 
their stumpage. As this is written, the 
hearings were continuing with indications 
that the investigation may be widened to 
cover prices and methods of purchasing 
stumpage generally. 

By resolutions introduced by Congress- 
man Robertson, of Virginia, and passed 
by the House, the special committee of 
the House to investigate conditions relat- 
ing to wildlife has been continued and an 
appropriation of $7,500 approved to cov- 
er the cost of the committee’s operation 
during the 77th Congress. 
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Reorganization 


Anticipation that a bill or resolution 
would be introduced by the administra. 
tion extending the reorganization power 
ot the President has not been fulfilled, 
although it is generally accepted in Wash. 
ington that such a measure is to be intro. 
duced after the aid-to-Britain bill has 
been disposed of. Much to the relief of 
the Forest Service and those interested in 
seeing it remain in the Department of 
Agriculture, the President’s authority up. 
der the Reorganization Act of 1939 ex. 
pired on January 20 without the Presi. 
dent sending to Congress an order to 
shift the Service into the Department of 
the Interior. Prospects for resumption 
of this fight now appear to wait upon ae. 
tion by Congress renewing the Presi. 
dent’s reorganization powers. 


Joint Committee Report 


In the field of forestry, another event 
of special interest is the report of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Fores- 
try, which under the legislation creating 
if is required to submit its report to Con- 
gress on or before April 1. The comnit- 
tee was created to study and recommen( 
to Congress a legislative frame-work for 
a national program of forestry. After 
committee hearings held during the past 
two years in Washington and other points 
throughout the country, the main contro- 
versial issue emerging was that of public 
regulation of lumbermen and other own- 
ers of private timber. What recommer- 
dation the committee will make in respect 
to this long standing controversial issue 
among advocates is a matter of keen an- 
ticipation. The committee is now prepat- 
ing its report and no indication has been 
given as to its substance. The best gues 
is that it will confine its main recommer- 
dations to better protection of forests 
from fire, insects and disease, the step- 
ping up of forest research, and regule- 
tory action through the states rather thar 
by the federal government. 


Future of CCC 


Talk in Washington that there 1s 4 
merger in the offing of the Civilian Cor 
servation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration has not been supported in 
any legislative action in that direction 4 
though several bills relating to the ct 
have been introduced in Congress. (ne 
is by Congressman Randolph of Wet 
Virginia to provide instructions in mili- 
tary training for enrollees, and the other 
by Senator MeNary to authorize the w 
of CCC labor on building roads in ¢l 
nection with irrigation projects. Report's 

(Continued on page 137) 
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CONSERVATION CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress, with Action 
January 14 to February 4 

















APPROPRIATIONS 

H. R. 2788--WoopruM—Making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. Passed 
House January 31. Referred to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
February 3. 

H. R. 2809— Green — Appropriating 
$9,000 for the establishment of a wild- 
life research unit in the State of Flor- 
ida. Introduced January 29. Referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


CONSERVATION 

§. Res. 53 — O’Manoney — Authorizing 
the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys to make a full and complete 
study and investigation with respect to 
the development of the minerai re- 
sources of the public lands. Introduced 
January 23. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE 
H. Res. 49—Ropertson, Virginia—Au- 
thorizing the “Special Committee to 
Investigate All Matters Pertaining to 
the Replacement and Conservation of 
Wildlife” to continue its investigation 
through the present session of Con- 
gress. Agreement reached January 22. 
H. Res. 50—Rosertson—Providing $7,- 
500 to cover the expenses of conducting 
the investigation continued under au- 
thority of H. Res. 49. Agreement 
reached January 30. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 

8. 601— McNary (H. R. 628— Ran- 
DOLPH)—To amend section 9 of the act 
of May 22, 1928, authorizing and di- 
recting a national survey of forestry 
resources. Introduced January 27. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

8. 730—McNary—To amend the Civilian 
Conservation Corps Act to authorize 
the use of CCC labor on building roads 
in connection with irrigation projects. 
Introduced February 3. Referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reela- 
mation. 

H. R. 2246—Corrre—To create the Na- 
tional Natural Resources Corporation. 
Introduced January 16. Referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

LANDS 

H. R. 3016—Prrerson—To establish a 
national land policy, and to provide 
homesteads for actual farm families. 
Introduced February 3. Referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 

8. 155—Hotman—To authorize the ex- 
Penditure of $250,000 for the enlarge- 


ment of the Timberline Lodge located 
within the Mount Hood National For- 
est, Oregon, ete. Introduced January 
6. Referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands and Surveys. 

8. 365—Jounson—To provide for the use 
of 20 per cent of the grazing receipts 
from national forests for the making of 
range improvements within such for- 
ests. Introduced January 16. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publie 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 2516—Izac—Authorizing an appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 for the purpose 
of providing necessary fire and erosion 
control, and water conservation by the 
protection and improvement of exist- 
ing vegetative cover for the control of 
run-off on lands lying within the An- 
geles, San Bernardino, Los Padres and 
Cleveland National Forests, ete. Intro- 
duced January 21. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

S. 329—ELLENDER—To provide for the 
establishment of the Tensas Swamp Na- 
tional Park, Louisiana. Introduced 
January 14. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 2286—O’Connor—To amend the 
“Act to establish a National Park Serv- 
ice,” to provide for the adequate hous- 
ing, feeding, and transportation of the 
visiting publie and residents of the na- 
tional parks and monuments, ete. In- 
troduced January 16. Referred to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

H. R. 2320—Weaver—To accept the ces- 
sion by the states of North Carolina 
and Tennessee of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Introduced January 16. Referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 2614—Hoox (H. R. 3014—Hoox) 
—To provide for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the proposed Isle Royale 
National Park in Michigan. Introduced 
January 22. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 

S. 633—Van Nuys (H. R. 2615—Sum- 
NERS)—To amend the Criminal Code 
in respect to fires on the public domain 
or Indian jands or on certain lands 
owned by the United States. Introduced 
January 29. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 

S. 705—Overton (H. R. 3064—NorrkELL) 
—To amend the project for flood con- 
trol of the lower Mississippi River, 
adopted by the Act of May 15, 1928, 
ete. Introduced February 3. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
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of Northern New Mexico 
en route to or from 


American Forestry 


Association Convention 
in Los Angeles 


Age-old Indian Pueblos! Prehis- 
toric cliff dwellings! Historic spots 
in quaint Old Santa Fé! Primitive 
Spanish-American mountain vil- 
lages of northern New Mexico! 

You can explore them all on an 
Indian-detour, intimately and 
conveniently the year around, en 
route to or from California via 
Santa Fe swift trains. 

Indian-detours, 1 to 3-day mo- 
tor explorations, meet your Santa 
Fe train at Lamy, New Mexico, 
on the Santa Fe main line... 
and are made in leisurely comfort 
under the guidance of young , 
women couriers ® Your head- 
quarters will be Fred Harvey’s 
charming La Fonda, facing the 
Plaza in Old Santa Fé. 


@ For details just consult any rail- 
road ticket office, or travel bureau. 


T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
929 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 
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r’ TAKES a little of everything to make a 
perfect vacation. Your pack trip this summer 
in the Flathead country, to the Spanish Peaks, 
in the Chelan National Forest or anywhere else 
in the Northwest takes on added zest in con- 
trast to the trip out and back on the famous 
OLYMPIAN. 


There’s no “roughing it’’ on this great train. 
Nothing could be smoother than its silent, 
electrified passage through spectacular 
Montana Canyon or over the timbered Bitter 
Roots. Nothing could be more luxurious than 
its superb, air-conditioned equipment, its 
complete facilities for delightful travel, includ- 
ing open observation cars over the mountains. 


Appetizing meals in commodious dining cars 
for as little as 50¢—also a la carte service. 


Write for free literature 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 862, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
8800A-11 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND REVIEWS 








Nearly 750,000 acres of scenic, recre- 
ational, and historical land were added to 
the federal park system during the year 
which ended June 30, 1940, according to 
the annual report of the National Park 
Service. On that date the Service had 
custody over 21,550,783 acres in 161 areas. 

Major acquisitions of the year were the 
new 454,000-aecre Kings Canyon National 
Park of California, Isle Royale National 
Park in Lake Superior, and the addition 
of nearly 200,000 acres to the Olympic 
National Park in Washington. 

Travel to the national parks and monu- 
ments totaled 15,454,367 persons in the 
travel year ending September 30, 1939. 
From that date through June 30, 1940, 
travel was approximately 500,000 ahead 
of the preceding year. 


Million Acres Reforested 


More than 1,000,000 idle acres have 
been put to work producing timber and 
other forest crops, according to the year- 
end summary of the United States Forest 
Service, giving the results of tree plant- 
ing on national forests in thirty states. 

With 902,040 acres of existing planta- 
tions reported from previous years, the 
preliminary summary of 1940 planting of 
146,942 acres brings the total area of na- 
tional forest land reforested or afforested 
to 1,048,982 acres. The bulk of the work 
in recent years has been accomplished by 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps under 
Forest Service supervision. 

The five-year average costs on the na- 
tional forests, which include charges for 
labor as well as materials used in growing 
the trees in nurseries, ground preparation 
where necessary, and actual planting of an 
average of 955 trees an acre, amounts to 
$11.50 an acre. With fire protection costs 
of a few cents per acre a year added, the 
government stands to obtain a good net 
return from planting at the end of a fifty 
or sixty year period on areas where com- 
mercial timber is being grown. 

Forest officials estimate that 
about 3,000,000 acres of national forest 
lands still need replanting in order to 
repair damage from fires or neglect of the 
lands previous to their acquisition by the 
federal government for national 
purposes. 


Service 


forest 


Wildlife Conservation Aids Defense 


Success achieved thus far in restoring 
and conserving wildlife has made it easier 
for the United States to undertake an in- 
tensive national defense program, declared 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, chief of the Fed- 
eral Fish and Wildlife Service, in his an- 
nual report. 

“Conservation of wildlife,” he pointed 
out, “is one way of making a country 
worth living in a first essential in in- 
spiring zealous defense.” 





Writing 


The benefits of wildlife conservation 
the report states, are long-time benefit: 
They will be as important in future rp. 
quirements for good living and in future 
national emergencies as they are at pres. 
ent. 

The year 1940 in government wildlife 
cireles, was characterized largely by re. 
organizations. “Through these changes,” 
it is emphasized, “the federal government 
enters the fiscal year 1941 better organ. 
ized than ever before to carry on the work 
of wildlife restoration.” During the year 
the Biological Survey was transferred to 
the Department of the Interior from Agri. 
culture. This Bureau was then consoli- 
dated with the Bureau of Fisheries to 
form the Fish and Wildlife Service whic 
also acquired the Wildlife Division of the 
National Park Service. 

The actual work of the year was “in the 
main a continuation of programs already 
under way looking toward the ultimate 
objective of sound wildlife restoration,” 
the report declares. 

Three new areas were added to the fed- 
eral wildlife refuge system, bringing the 
total to 263 with an acreage of 13,635,365 
For the fourth consecutive year increases 
were noted all over the country in will- 
life on the refuges. For the sixth con- 
secutive year general increases on the 
continent were seen in waterfowl popula- 
tions as a result of the program of r- 
stricting hunting and providing refuge 
areas. 

The program for aiding the states in 
wildlife restoration became more exter- 
sive and more effective. A total of 237 
projects begun by the states with federal 
aid, involving $2,082,735, represented a 
great increase over the work during the 
preceding year, first under the program, 
when fifty-eight projects were begun. 


Recreation Study 


A regional study of the public recre- 
ational facilities and needs of the eight 
central southeastern states has been start- 
ed by the National Park Service in collab- 
oration with state officials and other fed- 
eral agencies. The study will embrace the 
Tennessee and Cumberland River water- 
sheds and the surrounding area affected by 
them. Recreational resources will be 
studied in relation to public needs, with 
special consideration of the chain of lakes 
on lands administered by Tennessee Valley 
Authority and of upland forested areas 
which are suitable for vacation use and 
possess more than local drawing power. 

It is expected that the cooperative 
study will enable the state and federal 
agencies involved to effect a coordinated 
recreational program. The informatio! 
obtained also will be helpful in form 
lating such recreational programs as may 
be necessitated by the congestion of pe 
ple due to the national defense activities. 
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The CCC Reports 


The importance of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps as an instrumentality for na- 
tional defense highlighted the 1940 annual 
report of James J. MeEntee, director of 
the CCC. 

“In the Civilian Conservation Corps this 
country has a going concern which has 
shown itself capable of developing physi- 
cal hardihood in youth and of providing 
practical training and work experience 
which enable young men not only to help 
themselves but their country as well,” Di- 
rector McEntee declared. “This country 
had the initiative to launch the CCC pro- 
eram and support it through the years 
leading up to the present critical world 
situation, and is thereby collecting nation- 
al defense dividends today. 

“The Corps has brought physical hardi- 
hood to 2,309,000 young men who now or 
shortly will be in selective service age 
groups. It made possible the creation of 
large numbers of trained men in such 
skills as truck driving, mechanies, road 
building, telephone line construction, and 
radios. Through the Corps the nation has 
been converting unemployed young men 
without work experience into good work- 
ers and good citizens and at the same time 
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advancing a tremendous conservation pro- 
gram which has added importantly to our 
natural resource wealth and economic pre- 
paredness. 

“As a going concern the CCC is oper- 
ating 1,500 camps and giving employment 
to more than 300,000 enrollees. It is ready 
for rapid expansion if the need arises. 
Annually, it is bringing physical hardi- 
hood to 250,000 youngsters who will be 
old enough for selective service in from 
one to four years. By continuing this 
manbuilding program, the nation will eon- 
tinue to strengthen national defense by 
building up the health and skills of youths, 
thus assuring a constant flow of well-de- 
veloped young men into the age groups 
now affected by the selective service law.” 

The report brought out that of the 
1,500 camps in operation throughout the 
past year, 1,000 were assigned to projects 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture and 500 to Department of 
Interior projects. Under Agriculture, the 
Forest Service supervised 616 camps and 
the Soil Conservation Service 392 camps; 
under Interior 310 camps were on proj- 
ects of the National Park Service, forty- 
four on Bureau of Reclamation projects, 
and thirty-five on projects of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


Death Claims Thomas H. Sherrard 


THOMAS HERRICK SHERRARD, old- 
est member of the United States Forest 
Service in point of service, died on Janu- 
ary 22 at Portland, Oregon. He was sixty- 
six years old, and since 1939 has been 
senior forester in the Portland regional 
office. 

A native of Brooklyn, Michigan, Mr. 
Sherrard entered the Forest Service before 
it was organized as such in 1899. He 
graduated from Yale University and had 
taken a post graduate course in forestry 
at Harvard and the University of Munich. 
Following several years as field assistant, 
he was made assistant forester to Gifford 
Pinchot in 1903. 

Mr. Sherrard was appointe. supervisor 
of the Pike’s Peak National Forest, Colo- 
rado, in 1906, and in 1907 began his long 
career in the Oregon forests. In that 
year he was appointed supervisor of the 
Cascade National Forest, which covered 
the Caseades from the Columbia River 
to the California border. Later, a part of 
it became the Oregon National Forest and 
subsequently the Mount Hood National 
Forest, the development of which is in it- 
self a monument to his services. 

Mr. Sherrard saw the development of 
administration of the forests of Oregon 
from their primitive status of seattered 
trails when horses were the only means of 
getting about, to the road and improved 
trail network of today, and the almost 
complete use of mechanized equipment. 
Development and improvement of the 
City of Portland’s Bull Run water re- 
serve was patterned during his regime in 
the Mount Hood forest. In 1920 he was 
transferred to the regional office at Port- 
fand as district forest inspector, but in 
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1921 returned as supervisor of the Mount 
Hood forest. In 1934 he was appointed 
Civilian Conservation Corps inspector for 
the Forest Service and the following year 
became assistant in the regional forester’s 
office. He became senior forester in this 
office in 1939 and held that post at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Sherrard was one of the men whe 
designed the Forest Service badge. 
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Stetson puts out a sturdy felt 
...to give lasting service... 
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wear, yet hold its shape. No 
wonder Stetson hats are offi- 
cial for the U. S. Foresters, 
many state police, Canadian 
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services all over the world. 
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YOUR 


SHADE TREES 








Oaks bring color to city streets and are beautifully 
adapted for use where tree-lawns are wide or the 
street runs through a park, as in this case 


MOST sections of the eastern United 
States have been blessed by nature with a 
fine array of native deciduous trees. Many 
of these are among the finest in the world 
for roadside shade-tree purposes. Are we 
not missing something of our heritage by 
our obvious failure to use more than a 
relatively small number of these native 
species in our city plantings? Although 
so many of these natives are excellently 
suited for tree-lawn planting and for 
parkway beautification, an obsession seems 
to have developed in some places for em- 
broidering the edges of our native woods 
with Austrian pines and Norway spruces, 
and for filling up our city streets with 
London plane trees, Norway maples, horse 
chestnuts, ginkgos, sycamore maples, ai- 
lanthus, European lindens, Lombardy 
poplars, and others, while one might count 
on the fingers of one hand the native spe- 
cies that are more or less habitually used 
by city tree authorities for their tree- 
lawns. 

I do not mean to suggest that all native 
forest trees are suited to city planting. 
Forest conditions are one thing, city con- 
ditions quite another. Some species are 
at once ruled out for city use, while others 
should receive careful study and should 
be subject to experiment before planting 
in quantity. Still others we know can 
make the grade, only they are not so easy 
to get or so cheap as some less desirable 
species. 

One needs to think of the. radically 
changed environment that the city offers 
these trees accustomed for thousands of 
years to a woodland setting. Perhaps 
one of the best examples of a species un- 
able to endure the change is our well- 
known beech. Here is a tree of excep- 
tional beauty and a great provider of 
shade. By all the standards of desirabil- 
ity it would be a welcome addition to the 
city tree-lawn. But it languishes and dies 
when its forest environment is taken away 
from it. 

The beech is a typical tree of that habi- 
tat which is midway between the very wet 
and the very dry—the “mesic” habitat of 
the ecologists. Enormous changes take 
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place in such a habitat when the city 
takes over the land. The original forest, 
of which the beech is a dominant member, 
has really created an environment of its 
own, quite different from that of the near- 
by open country. The evaporating effects 
of wind, direct sunshine, and high tem- 
peratures in summer are greatly reduced 
beneath the forest canopy. A rich humus, 
‘apable of holding wa- 


WHY NOT USE MORE 
NATIVE SPECIES? 


By ARTHUR B. WILLIAMS 


bestows in the form of rains is quickly 
and efficiently whisked away by gutters 
and storm sewers. 

Thus the moisture content of the soil, 
so essential to plant growth, is reduced to 
a minimum, the soil itself is sometimes 
poisoned by gas leaks, and its enrichment 
by the natural processes of decay ceases. 
The cool, moist environment in which the 





ter like a sponge, has 
been built up through 
many years by the ac- 
cumulation and decay 
of forest litter. But with 
the removal of the trees 
to make way for the 
farms, and later for the 
cities, the drying effects 
of sunshine, wind, and 
high temperature come 
into play; the ground 
cover of humus and 
lesser plants disap- 
pears; low swampy 
places that have played 
the part of natural res- 
ervoirs for the conser- 
vation of moisture, are 
drained ; the little wood- 
land brooks are encased 
in culverts, or their wa- 
ters diverted to storm 








Though the spread of industry has complicated the 
problem, industrial locations need not be treeless, 4s 
shown above, for native species may be used to good 
advantage in beautifying such areas—as shown below 





sewers. Finally the land 
surface becomes largely 
occupied by paved city 
streets, curbing, side- 
walks, driveways, and 
buildings. Below ground 
are sewers, water pipes, 
conduits, and gas mains, 
and above ground a 
maze of poles and over- 
head wires. With the 
spread of industry the 
air becomes laden with 
soot, sulphuric acid, and 
the dry dust and grime 
of traffic. The tread of 


many feet gradually 
hardens the ground, and 
what moisture nature 
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heech once flourished is no longer mesic, 
but “xerie”’-—dry. 

The wonder is, not that many forest 
trees, like the beech, were unable to carry 
on under these radically changed condi- 
tions, but that so many of them did prove 
tolerant to a new order of things and so 
make the city shade-tree a possibility. It 
should ever be borne in mind, however, 
that city trees, removed from the possi- 
bility of improving their environment, as 
would be the ease under natural condi- 
tions, need care and attention if they are 
to thrive as city dwellers. 

And so, with the passing of primitive 
forest conditions, the species-list of trees 
that could survive on tree-lawns is consid- 
erably reduced. 

Unfortunately, too, some of the trees 
that seem to stand the handicaps of city 
environment better than others have cer- 
tain characteristics that make them other- 
wise undesirable. The silver maple is a 
good example of such a species. While 
this tree seems to have a high degree of 
resistance to the deleterious influences of 
city surroundings, its growth habits are 
not pleasing, its shade is meager, its wood 
is soft and brittle and the tree subject to 
injury by storms; while its roots, in search 
of moisture, often cause considerable dam- 
age to water and sewer systems. 

Then there are other species, like many 
of the oaks and maples, that are intoler- 
ant of city smoke, yet in proper locations 
where prevailing winds or distance from 
the source of contamination offers protec- 
tin from this menace, will contribute 
much to the beauty of city highways. 

While we are on the matter of beauty 
let us not lose sight of the contribution 
that autumn colors make to the landscape. 

Recently a newspaper writer bemoaned 
the fact that whereas the countryside was 
ablaze with gorgeous autumn tints, the 
trees of her city exhibited practically no 
color. “Why is it,” she queried, “that the 
trees in the city turn only a pale dirty 
yellow?” Of course the answer to her 
question was simply that her city is 
choked with silver maples, catalpas, and 
sycamores — trees that practically never 
show anything but dull colors in autumn. 

In connection with autumn color, I 
wonder if there is in any American city a 
street lined on both sides with tupelo, or 
sour gum (Nyssa sylvatica)? If there is, 
it should be the glory of the neighborhood 
and the pride of the city,—and would be 
Worth going a long way in the fall of the 
year to look upon, for then the trees will 
be clothed in scarlet that for brilliance 
can searcely be matched by any other tree. 

ut it is not only only in autumn that the 
tupelo 1s good to look upon. Its straight 
trunk with always interesting bark pat- 
lens, and its dark green lustrous leaves 
make it a handsome tree at any season of 
the year. Perhaps the fact that it is sup- 
posed to be a difficult tree to transplant, 
except when small, may have had some- 
thing to do with its neglect as a street tree. 

i, 1s there anywhere a broad ave- 
Perey on either side by great tulip 
. Ee aendren tulipifera)? If there 
pe ; a street should be worth a great 
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the city beautiful. Here is one of the 
most lordly of our American forest trees 
with a range covering most of the eastern 
United States. Its straight trunk, its 
deeply furrowed bark at maturity, its 
glossy green, distinctively cut leaves, its 
“tulip” blossoms of green and pink in 
spring, its golden-yellow leaves in au- 
tumn, entitle it to a position among the 
most impressive of native trees. 

The other day a friend who had just 
built a home in the suburbs on a rather 
narrow street which had not yet been 
planted to trees, asked: “What species 
among the smaller native trees would be 
a good one for this street?” “Well,” I 
said, “I’ve never seen it done, but what 
would you think of hop hornbeam?” 
(Ostrya virginiana). This is normally an 
understory tree in the forest where it is 
often distorted and repressed in its de- 
velopment. I was thinking of the hop 
hornbeam tree in my own yard. Growing 
in the open and not shaded by taller trees, 
it has developed a spire-like, symmetrical 
form. In autumn its leaves are pure yel- 
low, though I have seen other hornbeams 
whose leaves showed shades of pink. 

Oaks ought to be used more largely for 
city tree planting, because fine results are 
achieved by their use. It is true that 
they do not do well in a smoke-laden at- 
mosphere, but there are other locations 
where they will thrive, and by nature cer- 
tain oaks are suited to the dry or sandy 
soils which the city environment usually 
provides. Such species are scarlet oak 
(Quercus coccinea), black oak (Q. velu- 
tina), white oak (Q. alba), and rock chest- 
nut oak (Q. montana). Others, like pin 
oak (Q. palustris), swamp white oak (Q. 
bicolor), bur oak (Q. macrocarpa), and 
shingle oak (Q. imbricaria), while nor- 
mally found in moist situations, seem per- 
feetly capable of doing well in much drier 
locations. White oak and red oak (Q. 
borealis maxima) are tolerant of a wide 
variety of soils. 

The foliage and bark patterns of a!l of 
the oaks are pleasing, most of them are 
long-lived, and many have brilliant au- 
tumn coloring. They should be planted 
on wide streets where they will have room 
to develop their massive growth. 

In this list sugar maple (Acer saccha- 
rum) and red maple (A. rubrum) should 
be mentioned as trees that deserve to be 
used more freely than they are. Like the 
oaks, these trees are unable to endure city 
smoke, but the splendor of the autumn 
foliage, their quality as shade producers, 
and their symmetrical form should recom- 
mend them for use wherever the condi- 
tions are not too adverse. 

There are few things, in the long run, 
that will contribute more to civie pride 
than a city whose avenues are lined with 
magnificent trees. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE*SPRUCE 
Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 
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and 


NURSERY MEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York City 


























FOR FOREST PLANTING 


Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh Pine, 

White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 

reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 














Tree Seeds of the South 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 
“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 
Specializing in the Pines 

Ernest Hinson, Pres. 
BALDWIN ~ - * * GEORGIA 











Boxwood, Holly and Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for 
years, we assure you everything about 
them is right, including price. Call or 
write. H. Ernest Conwell, Inc., Milton, 
Delaware. 














Nursery Stock 








RARE HARDY AZALEAS, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, Evergreens, Yews, Flowering 
Trees, Japanese Maples, Magnolias, Purple 
Beeches, Pink Dogwood, 10 to 75 cents each, 
send for list of 160 RARE PLANTS. Ameri- 
can Holly 6-8” — $5.00 per 100. Alanwold 
Nursery, Neshaminy, Pennsylvania. 
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FOREST PLANTING STOCK—$5.00 Per 1,000 and Up 


CHRISTMAS TREE STOCK  ™“U®SEE FORESTS, Inc. 


Utilize idle acres. Plant trees for sound 

investment. Our trees guaranteed to 

grow. We contract to plant. Write for 
descriptive literature and prices. 
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MARTIN HOUSE 
THAT MARTINS REALLY USE 


Hundreds of satis- 
fied bird lovers have 
written of the plea- 
sure our bird homes 
have given them. 
Houses like this have 
attracted Purple Mar- 
tins every spring for 
over 20 years. 

Patented construc- 
tion makes cleaning 
easy. 

Painted white and 
green, 





20 compartment ................ $18.00 

28 compartment ................... 21.00 

Freight prepaid in U. S. A. to May Ist. 
Circular Free. 

WOODWORKING SPECIALTY 

141 Woodstock St. 


COMPANY 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 
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New Hampshire Nature Camp 


For men and women. Fee $50.00 
Provides a program for nature lov- 
ers and trains teachers, camp and 
scout leaders in all branches of 
nature study. 
Students may work for college 
credits. 
TWO SESSIONS 
June 23 to July 5 and July 7 to 19 
For information apply to 
LAURENCE J. WEBSTER 
HOLDERNESS, N. H. 











Save-the- 
\Redwoods 


attractively illustrated pam- 
phliets: “‘A Living Link in 
History,”” by John C. Mer- 

: riam ..." Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,”’ by Willis 
L. Jepson ... ““The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,”’ by Emanuel Fritz ...“° Redwoods 
of the Past,’’ by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members—send §2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
219 California Hall, University of California 
Berkeley, California 

















FOR INVENTORS nccono ‘Free 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, ‘‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


ACCORDING to preliminary estimates 
released by the Department of Commerce, 
lumber production in 1939 increased more 
than fifteen per cent over 1938—the total 
eut for the nation amounting to approxi- 
mately 25,000,000,000 board feet. Louisi- 
ana was the top-ranking hardwood lum- 
ber producing state, while Alabama led 
in the production of yellow pine, with 
Texas, Mississippi and Arkansas follow- 
ing in the order named. 


New Jersey Acquires New Forests 


Local municipalities in New Jersey are 
transferring approximately 100,000 acres 
of tax delinquent land to the state for ad- 
ministration as state forests by the State 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. This is possible under the terms of 
a law enacted in 1940 by the state legis- 
lature which permits the transfer of such 
lands without liquidation of back tax obli- 
gations or any payment from the state. 
The lands involved are wasteland areas in 
the south Jersey coastal plain pine region 
on which taxes have been delinquent in 
most cases for many years, 974 ©» which 
the loeal municipalities have had to pay 
both county and state taxes annually. 
Under the terms of the new law munici- 
palities will not only be relieved of these 
annual tax payments but hereafter will 
receive from the state a ten cents per acre 
tax lieu payment each year. 


Wildlife Program for Indiana 


Inauguration of a statewide wildlife 
restoration program in Indiana in which 
landowners, conservation clubs and the 
state will cooperate for the next four 
years, was announced on January 13 by 
Virgil M. Simmons, commissioner of the 
Department of Conservation. 

The program provides for the establish- 
ment of two to ten-acre tracts of unculti- 
vated land which will be developed as 
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feeding and nesting areas for birds, rab. 
bits, squirrels and small furbearing apj. 
mals. The program will be financed ¢. 
operatively — one-fourth provided by the 
State Division of Fish and Game and 
three-fourths provided by the federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service from Indiana’s share 
of funds available under the Pittman. 
Robertson Act. 

This restoration program will supple. 
ment the statewide wildlife survey whic 
was started six months ago under a sini- 
lar cooperative agreement. This survey, 
in which Purdue University is also e. 
operating, is to compile data on wildlife 
conditions and wildlife populations under 
existing land-use and agricultural prae. 
tices. 

Under the new program, the conserva. 
tion clubs will secure agreements from 
landowners for the use of designated 
tracts of land over a five-year period and 
renewable for a second five years. Mate- 
rials for fencing and planting the traet 
will be furnished from project funds with 
the labor provided by the clubs. One 
third of the selected area will be planted 
in wildlife producing grains and plants; 
another third will be planted with tree 
and shrub transplants; the remainder will 
be left unplanted as a nesting area. Each 
area will be closed to hunting as a wild- 
life and escape area. 


Seek End of Plumage Traffic 


A joint declaration of policy and pro- 
gram providing for the permanent cessa- 
tion of traffic in any wild bird plumage 
for any purpose whatever, including mi- 
linery and decorative use, was made pub- 
lie February 10 by the National Audubon 
Society and the Feather Industries of 
America, Ine. 

The statement, which has been signed 
by officials of both groups, calls for a ¢0- 
operative program, believed to be in the 
best interests of conservation, including 
joint advocacy of more stringent and 
comprehensive legislation by the national 
and all forty-eight state governments. 

Representatives and members of the 
feather industry signing the declaration 
of policy declare that they believe they 
collectively constitute at least ninety per 
cent of all the manufacturers, dealers and 
jobbers in wild bird plumage in the United 
States and own, control or possess at least 
ninety per cent of all current inventories 
of such wild bird plumage. 

According to the provisions of the state 
ment, members of the feather industry, 
upon compliance with new legislation 1 
New York, would be permitted for a pert 
od of six years, to dispose of certain po 
tions of their present inventories of wild 
bird plumage, with the understanding that 
no additions are to be made to the aggt® 
gate inventories of the industry. 
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Florida’s New Forester 


On January 14, the Florida Board of 
Yorestry announced the appointment of 
i, J. Malsberger as state forester and 
yark executive. He succeeds Harry Lee 
Raker, who resigned in July of 1940. 

A graduate of the Pennsylvania State 
College of Forestry, Mr. Malsberger be- 





H. J. Malsberger 
New State Forester of Florida 


came associated with the Florida Forest 
and Park Service in 1928, serving as dis- 
trict forester, assistant state forester in 
charge of forests and parks, and, for the 
past six months, as acting state forester. 


Sweeping Changes in Georgia 


Immediately after his inauguration on 
January 14, Governor Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia made sweeping changes in the 
personnel of the state conservation de- 
partments. Zack Cravey, former commis- 
sioner of the Game and Fish Department 
under the last Talmadge administration, 
was named commissioner of Natural Re- 
sources, replacing Charles Newton EI- 
lott; Walter Dyal, of MeRae, a turpen- 
tine operator, was appointed state for- 
ester to succeed W. C. Hammerle; R. F. 
Burch, Jr., former commissioner of Nat- 
wal Resources, was named director of the 
Division of State Parks, replacing Eugene 
L. Bothwell. 

Throughout these various units of the 
leorgia conservation department further 
replacements were made, despite a merit 
system which has beer. in existence for a 
umber of years. Late in January it was 
reported that all but three of the ninety 
employees of the Wildlife Division had 
been ousted, and of the thirty State Park 
‘uployees, all but two had been replaced. 


Fourth Wildlife Week 


; The week of April 14-19 has been se- 
ected as National Wildlife Restoration 
Week and will be used to call the atten- 
ton of the American people to the need 
‘or conserving our natural resources, offi- 
cals of the National Wildife Federation 
lave announced. 
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of a merger of CCC and NYA appear to 
have emanated primarily from recom- 
mendations from the American Youth 
Commission, an independent, non-govern- 
mental agency of the American Council 
on Edueation. After a three year study 
of CCC camps, the committee recently 
made public its report, favorable in many 
and critical in other respects of the or- 
ganization and operation of the Corps. 
The commission concludes with the rec- 
ommendation “that the CCC and NYA 
should be consolidated in a single new 
youth service which would continue the 
work programs now carried on by CCC 
and NYA, and any other work projects 
for youth that may be found appropri- 
ate.” Should efforts be made to merge 
these two agencies, another inter-govern- 
mental controversy may be in the making 
as the two agencies do not always see 
eye to eye. 

There are also prospects of a legisla- 
tive fight if and when the bill introduced 
in the last session of Congress by Con- 
gressman Johnson of California is re- 
introduced. This bill relates to grazing 
on the national forests and would pro- 
vide legal status for boards organized by 
local stockmen who use the national for- 
ests for grazing. The bill was commented 
on editorially in a 1940 issue of AMeERI- 
CAN Forests and there analyzed as a step 
towards establishing vested rights for 
those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
grazing their stock in the national for- 
ests. During the week of February 10, a 
group of western stockmen was in Wash- 
ington seeking to determine whether or 
not this legislation will again be pressed. 

New bills of special conservation inter- 
est introduced since the last issue of this 
magazine are listed in the Conservation 
Calendar on page 131. 
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“CHILDREN TREES 
For Children to plant—their very own— 
100 kinds “Junior Trees” (18” x 24”) at 
25 cents each. Send today for our list of 

“Junior Trees.” Dept. 9. 
HEMINGWAY TREE 
Boyne City, Michigan 
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COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES 


2 year old—EXTRA STRONG 
From the BLUEST of the BLUE TREES 


25 Prepaid for $1.00 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
Dept. Al, Evergreen, Colorado 


GOOD PRUNING — 


TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 


“One SOND Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
Rigo i), 3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
7 Detroit, Mich. 


Baby E vergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDS —SEEDLINGS—TRANS- 
PLANTS. Many species. Electric hot bed kits. 
Catalog. RANSOM NURSERY. Geneva, Ohio. 
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Per 1,000 

DOUGLAS FIR. 3 year Trans- 

plants (2-1), 3-6 in. $20 
MUGHO PINE. 3 year Trans- 

plants (2-1), 2-5 in. $20 
RED PINE. 3 year Trans- 

plants (2-1), 3-5 in. 

4 yr. Transplants (2-2), 
SCOTCH PINE. 3 year Trans- 

plants (2-1), 4-10 in. 

4 yr. Transplants (2-1-1), 6-12 in. 


$10 
6-12 in. $15 
$15 
$20 


TERMS 

with order, or % cash with order, balance 
Cc.0.D. All prices F.O.B. Fryeburg, Me, net, no dis- 
counts. No less than 250 trees of 1 kind and size at 
1,000 rate. No charge for boxes or packing. 

All orders shipped express collect unless otherwise 
specified. Trees shipped by freight not guaranteed to 
live. 


Cash 


BOX AF-31 





GUARANTEED-TO-LIVE 


EVERGREEN TREES 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES! 


Per 1,000 

WHITE PINE.* 3 year Trans- 

plants (2-1), 3-6 in. $20 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE. 5 year 

Transplants (3-2), 3-6 in. $20 
NORWAY SPRUCE. 3 year Trans- 

plants (2-1), 2-5 in. $15 
RED SPRUCE. 4 year Trans- 

plants (2-2), 4-8 in. $15 
WHITE SPRUCE. (4 year Trans- 

plants (2-2), 5-10 in. $15 


GUARANTEE 

90% of each order guaranteed to live. 
ment up to 90% before October 1, 1941. 

(2-1-1) means 2 yrs. as seedling, 1 yr. in transplant 
bed, 1 yr. in another transplant bed. Similarly for 
other figures in parenthesis 

*White Pine may be shipped into all states (and 
D. of C.) except Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. 


Free replace- 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 


FRYEBURG, MAINE 
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KNOWOOD: 


The Wood Study Kit KnoWooD is a 
collection of 24 species of American 


COMMERCIALLY used woods, packed 


in a handy, reinforced carton. Each 
piece of wood, 244” by 25%” in size, is 
typical of the species represented. 

A KnoWooD booklet accompanies each 
Kit. This booklet contains 24 plates with 
authentic reproductions of leaves and 
seeds to scale, and concise descriptions 
of the tree and the wood itself. The 
geographical distribution of the trees 
and the commercial use of each species 
are indicated. 


WOOD SAMPLES INCLUDE:— 


White Elm Red Oak 

Red Gum White Oak 
Cypress Northern White 
Beech Cedar 


Western Red Cedar 
Norway Pine 
Yellow Birch 


Yellow Poplar 
Douglas Fir 
Western Pine 


White Pine Basswood 
Sugar Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 


Tennessee Red Sugar Maple 


Cedar Shagbark Hickory 
Magnolia White Ash 
The Price, Per Set, 
Delivered _. _ $1 .00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















~ YOUR BINDER 
IS READY 








These binders, made especially for filing 
your copies of AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine, hold twelve issues and are 
fully guaranteed. Cost is $2.50 for each 
binder, postpaid to any U. S. A. address. 


Order from 


The American Forestry 
Association 
919 17th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Pulpwood Association Expands Program 


A PROGRAM featuring expansion of 
field demonstrations showing landowners 
the proper way to harvest timber, coop- 
eration between pulp mills and timberland 
owners in the reforestation of idle lands, 
and a broad campaign of conservation 
education was adopted for 1941 by the 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion at its second annual meeting at At- 
lanta, Georgia, January 23 and 24. 

Frank Heyward, Jr., general manager 
of the association, brought out that field 
demonstrations have proven so effective as 
a means of inducing landowners to employ 
sound methods of harvesting timber that 
a broad expansion of this program is es- 
sential to good conservation practices in 
the South. This was supported by J. H. 
Allen, of the Florida Pulp and Paper 
Company, retiring president of the as- 
sociation, who further called attention to 
the need for conservative harvesting in 
the South by pointing to the present de- 
mand for low grade lumber in the national 
defense program. “Millions of feet of 
small logs are being cut and hauled to 
sawmills all over the South,” he said, “at 
a faster rate and in greater volume than 
at any time since 1918.” 

Speaking of the relation between the 
farmer and the pulp mill, Marlin H. 
Bruner, extension forester of South Caro- 
lina, stated that the conservation work of 
the association has already brought about 


Conservation in Southern California 


(Continuing from page 124) 


small species of plants, however, per- 
forming all the functions of a true for- 
est. At the same time, the problem of 
providing adequate protection from fire 
has been most critical in the area due to 
a high fire hazard and to low humidity. 
But the area is fortunate in having tu 
deal with the problem not only the Unit- 
ed States Forest Service but what is 
probably the most highly developed 
county forestry department to be found 
in the nation. This latter organization, 
the Los Angeles County Department of 
Forester and Fire Warden, operates in 
the area generally below 3,000 feet in 
elevation and immediately adjacent to 
highly developed urban and agricultural 
lands. Its annual budget probably ex- 
ceeds the budgets of many state forestry 
departments. 

The watershed fire protection problem 
in the Los Angeles area is probably the 
most difficult to solve of any similar 
problem elsewhere in the world. In ad- 
dition to a season of extreme fire haz- 
ard, which ranges from eight to twelve 
months of the year, there are the risks 
ot extensive forest patronage—risks 
which probably no other watershed in 
the country has to such a degree. Not 
only are the watersheds used by the cas- 
ual pienicker and those spending a 
greater period of time in the available 
mountain camp grounds and parks, but 
there is also a considerable number of 
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better pulpwood cutting practices. (pe. 
ating in South Carolina, he said, are fy, 
mills which have employed technical). 
trained foresters to encourage better qy. 
ting practices among the pulpwood py 
ducers. 

K. S. Trowbridge, of the Brunswig 
Pulp and Paper Company, gave a high 
illuminating talk on the adaptability ¢ 
tractor logging for pulpwood. He point. 
ed out that one of the features of tract, 


logging is the ease with which variox— 
5 OU 


products such as pulpwood, sawlogs, anj 
poles can be handled in connection with 
an operation based on integrated produ. 
tion. 

E. A. Sterling, discussing the movemey; 
towards public regulation of privately 
owned timber, said in part: “What rik 
many otherwise tractable citizens the 
wrong way is the growing encroachment 
on the fundamental liberties and private 
rights of the individual. It happens tha 
many of those who don’t like it are th 
same folks who pay most of the tax« 
and hire most of the labor. These folks 
also have the privilege of paying for what 
is grandly called a system of national fo 
est economy.” 

W. J. Damtoft, of Canton, North Caro. 
lina, assistant secretary of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, was electei 
president of the association to succeed J 


H. Allen. 


structures used principally as_ perme. 
nent places of habitation. In one area 
of 107,000 acres, there are in excess of 
5,000 such structures. 

According to Joseph J. Davis, chiei 
assistant for the Department, the ever 
increasing number of structures in these 
forest or watershed areas not only adds 
to the fire risk, but complicates the tech: 
nique of forest fire control. Fire contrd 
strategy must contemplate not only con- 
trol with a minimum of acreage burned, 
but also the placement of men and equl- 
ment to safeguard structures in the zone 
of operation. 

In meeting this unique problem, Mr 
Davis pointed out, the Department ant 
the federal Forest Service have corte 
lated and arranged various projects 
which will, in time, bring about a unified 
coverage of all watersheds in the arti 
One of the first of these has been the 
establishment of a primary fire lookout 
system. Furthermore, the Department 
of County Forester and Fire Warde 
has divided its jurisdictional area inte 
field divisions which correspond to the 
Forest Service ranger districts, ani 
therein has erected and is maintainllz 
division headquarters, patrol stations 
lookout towers and other essential fet 
tures. On a cooperative agreement, both 
the county and the Forest Service respont 
to any fire that oceurs within zones thet 

(Continuing on page 141) 
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DUCKS & FISH 


e e 
Fire Fighters 
e 
ov SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT Attention 
Our Be 
ial NEW HERCULES ROLLER 
r cut. 
. PUMPS 
AUTOGIROS HUNT FIRES these hurricane air speeds have little 
swik f ational Park Service aviators soon significance in connection with forest 
lighl F 1) hover over treetops, lakes and fires. Velocities below fifteen miles an 
ty of FB sveams of the country’s national parks hour have been found sufficient for all 
point F. their endless search for forest fires practical purposes. 
ractor Fe snd lost persons. _ A number of other research problems 
ArioUs coo will use two autogiros re- in forestry, outside the field of fire in- 
, ani F wontly transferred from the War Depart- vestigation, have been suggested for fur- 
With F nent which no longer needs that type of ther use of the tunnel. These include 
‘odue. plane in its air defense program. effect of ground cover on wind erosion, 
The two 225-horsepower autogiros will evaporation of moisture from soil sur- , 
emieut F he used principally in scouting for fires faces, efficiency of various types of wind- j. 9 P 
rately F hich oceur in “blind spots,” beyond the breaks, distribution of tree seeds and ? en ae rey 
Th F range of lookout towers, the Park Serv- ™igration of insect pests. Now built of extremely hard silicon 
+ the ice said. i - ‘ bronze, with stainless steel rollers 
iment An autogiro, under favorable condi- a - and shaft. 
rivate F tions, is capable of maintaining stability COURS SCROSTERS ns Very compact with large capacity, 
s that F over a chosen spot at a virtual standstill. Mammoth “defrosters,” | robably the and will deliver pressures required 
e the largest in the world, are being installed for fire fighting. Sizes %4”, 1”, 
taxes ws at Grand Coulee Dam, where more than 1%”, 2”; also 1” for fan belt drive 
folks F ALLISCCHALMERS MOTOR GRADER nine miles of electric heating cable and to fit most trucks. 
what Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- early an acre of steel plates are being Special power take offs to drive our 
1 for pany announces the new Model “AD” placed along the top of the spillway see- pumps from truck transmissions. 
Motor Grader which weighs 21,500 Ibs. tion to insure proper winter operation. Can also furnish complete units with 
Car Find has 75 Diesel horsepower. This One of the unusual features of the gas engine or electric motor drive. 
ipl) F machine has been designed for heavy giant project nearing completion by the Give us your problem. We will 
lectel F srading, bank cutting, ditching (both for- Bureau of Reclamation, this gigantic work it out for you. 
ed J.B vard and reverse), oil mixing and snow heating apparatus will prevent ice for- Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. 
removal. mation which might freeze tight the 580 THIRD ST. EXBROOK 2575 
Greater earth-moving capacity is at- eleven huge drum gates along the dam’s SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
‘tained through more clearance under the 1,650-foot overflow spillway. The gates 
"front axle and cirele permitting the full control the flow of the Columbia River 
> volume of dirt to roll off the blade with- over the dam. During freezing weather ATTRACT WILD 
out hanging up in the axle or circle, thus the ends of the gates would probably Ww 


Sabsorbing engine horsepower, decreasing ‘stick to the spillway piers, or an icy with wild rice, wild celery, duck 

















‘aa jtravel speeds and increasing fuel con- bond might form where they rest on Sstate and 80 cthare Geserthed io tose luenert: 
re: P sumption. The “Hi-arch” front axle has their steel seats. Placing the steel plates THE WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
S$" & 2 inches of clearance and there is 634 in the spillway and heating them will Bex 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 

_. finches of clearance between the “Roll- prevent this. 
hue! away” blade and the cirele. . 

ever F For special conditions 10 and 14-foot 
= moldboards, 2-foot extensions, 11 tooth 

, scarifiers, all steel canopy top or all steel 
_ cab and a V-type snow plow are avail- 
nitro! Fable. 
- COL: ; _ 
ned, 
quiy- | STATIC PARACHUTE CORD The New Discovery for Tree, Shrub and Plant Protection 
zone F =A new device perfected by two Forest " ; ali i , 

Service parachute jumpers may make The secret of Protex, the spray that won’t wash off, : lies in its using as a 

, Mr. F “bailing out” of an airplane safer. base, latex, the milk-like sap of the rubber tree. Through intensive research this 
+ and Chester Derry and his brother, Frank substance has been subjected to a special patented — and adapted to the 
-orre Derry, have invented a statie cord. One needs of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and plant therapeutics. 
pjeels end is attached to the airplane, the other One of the largest mass-transplantings of trees and shrubs in modern times was 
nified § to the ripeord of a parachute. When the the landscaping at the New York World’s Fair. The World’s Fair relied on 
arei. § jumper leaves the plane the static line Protex to protect and preserve the life of these trees and shrubs during two years 
n the & operates the ripeord and all the jumper of varying weather conditions. One of the few testimonial letters ever written 
okout & has to do is float to earth. The device is by the Fair Officials was given to Protex to attest to the successful use of our 
o being patented by the Forest Service. products. A reprint may be had on request. 
arden 
_ into _ —r = Protex is referred to in “Cinderella Boulevards” by Juliett K. Arthur. See page 108 
o the FOREST FIRE WIND TUNNEL 

ani § A wind tunnel, like those used by avia- & : = 
ining F “tn engineers, has been built at the Cali- = Sere we z= 
t™ — : orest and Range Experiment == y—- -¥ 

ea § ‘lation for the s " SSS 
ba tons, hin ieeaiuidenn DROTES PROTEX INDUSTRIES-INC. OROTE): 
spon No effort is made to attain the wind = 
; that F Velocities commonly reached in the wind a == 900 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. a pre 

tunnels used in aviation research, for 
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AupuBon’s AMeriIcA, edited by Donald 
Culross Peattie. Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 328 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$6.00. 

While the frontier of North American 
civilization was pushing westward down 
the Ohio and across the Mississippi to the 
Great Plains, and while this continent 
was still a land of primitive forests, John 
James Audubon wis traveling here and 
recording what he saw. He journeyed as 
far west as Fort Union in what is now 
North Dakota, as far south as the Florida 
Keys, and as far north as Newfoundland. 
He hiked the cane breaks of Kentucky, 
traversed the bayous of Louisiana, and 
sailed beneath the cliffs of Bird Rocks in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and in his 
wanderings resided and hunted with the 
rugged pioneer and the wealthy, cultured 
plantation owner alike. 

Throughout his travels his interest in 
ornithology and his ability to paint pic- 
tures of the birds he found were driving 
forces, and today the name of Audubon 
the artist-naturalist is a byword among 
both nature-lovers and artists. But Au- 
dubon the narrator is little known. 

“Audubon’s America” is a collection of 
narratives written in his own words about 
his adventures. In them he entertainingly 
tells of the America of his day, and the 
numerous episodes of his experience give 
an intimate picture of life in the eighteen 
hundreds. 

Illustrated with seventeen color repro- 
ductions of Audubon’s paintings inelud- 
ing a self-portrait, the book is edited by 
Donald Culross Peattie, himself an Audu- 
bon biographer and well known natural- 
ist. Giving first a comment on what Au- 
dubon knew, Peattie follows this with a 
brief biographical sketch, and each of Au- 
dubon’s accounts he introduces with a 
few explanatory paragraphs on cireum- 
stances pertaining to the writing. 

Here, indeed, is a book of wide interest, 
for it will appeal to the naturalist, the 
nature-lover, the artist, and the historian. 


THirty YEARS OF ScoutTinG, published 
by the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Extracts from 
the proceedings of the 30th Annual 
Meeting of the National Council, pre- 
senting a picture of Scouting as it af- 
fects the life of America today. 168 
pages, illustrated. Price 25 cents. 


WILpLIFE CONSERVATION, by Ira N. Ga- 
brielson. Published by The Maemillan 
Company, New York City. 250 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $3.50. 

Without complicated explanations and 
terms, this is a book that will be of inter- 
est to anyone who is interested in saving 
wildlife. In the first few pages there is a 
concise but thorough discussion of the 
chemistry and biology of plant and animal 
life showing the interrelationship between 
forms of life, and their dependence upon 
sun, air, soil, and water. Following are 
several chapters which deal with the con- 
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A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 








servation of soil, forests, and water, prov- 
ing the necessity of restoring and saving 
these resources which comprise the habitat 
of wildlife. 

Throughout the second half of the book 
the author not only gives a vivid picture 
of the history of wildlife since the coming 
of civilization to our continent describing 
the ruthless destruction of species, but 
also gives an up-to-the-minute account of 
the progress that is being made to restore 
these species, most particularly the ones 
whose numbers have declined nearly to the 
point of extinction. 

Though there is much good news for 
nature-lover and sportsman alike, the au- 
thor expresses no great sense of optimism, 
and states that the most uncertain factor 
is public support of an effective plan, and 
that America, now facing the task of stay- 
ing tirelessly on the job, must put to work 
in restoration natural forces, if success 
is to be achieved. 


GERMAN ForestS—TREASURES OF A Na- 
TION, by Dr. Adalbert Ebner. Published 
by German Library of Information, 
New York City. 127 pages, illustrated. 
Written in simple language easily 

understood by the layman, this book deals 
with forest conservation in Germany, 
giving a thorough resume of the example 
set by that country in managing state, pri- 
vate, and community forests. 


Navaso Native Dyes—Their Preparation 
and Use, compiled by Stella Young and 
edited by Willard J. Beatty. Published 
by the U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., price, 50 cents. 

An extremely interesting study and ex- 
position of the origin of this work by the 
Navajos, from recipes formulated by No- 
nabah G. Bryan, and illustrated with 
drawings by Charles Keetsie Shirley, both 
native Navajos. 
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Improvement Cuttings in the Bottomlay; 
Hardwood Forests of Mississippi, by 
J. A. Putnam and Henry Bull. 
easional Paper 93, and Pulpwood qn 
Log Production Costs As Affected }y 
Types of Road, by R. R. Reynol& 
Occasional Paper 96. Sou. For, Ey 
Sta., New Orleans, La. 

Pacific Northwest Problems and Mat. 
rials. Northwest Regional Council, Bp. 
dell Building, Portland, Ore. 
cents. 

Hunting the White-tailed Deer, by B.¥ 
Ederer, University of Minnesota Pres, 


Price 5) 





Minneapolis, Minn. Price $1.00. ‘4 K.. 
Woodland Management, by J. Alfrel re 
Hall. Bulletin 213 of the Agr. Ex. BH jooh 
Service, Ohio State Univ., Columb ares 
Ohio. ios 


Forest Resources of the Piedmont Region and 
of North Carolina, by J. W. Cruk 
shank. For. Survey Prog. Report, Re F) slo 
lease No. 6. Appalachian For. Exp F on 
Sta., Asheville, N. C way 

The Control of Erosion in New York, by S 
A. F. Gustafson. Cornell Ext. Bul B sue 
438, and Dutch Elm Disease and It: ¥ of | 
Control, by D. S. Welch and D. L. Cd. & ral 
lins, Cornell Ext. Bull. 437, N. Y. State F exp 
Col. of Agr., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, F bee 
ee ist 

Service Life of Untreated Juniper ani § the 


mea 


Cypress Fence Posts in Arizona, by “at 
George S. Meagher. Report N. 2,8 — ha: 
W. For. and Range Exp. Sta., Tucson, BP 
Arizona. p ing 





A Selected Bibliography of North Amer. F ‘® 
can Forestry, Vol. 1, by E. N. Munn. Tor 
For. Serv., U. S. Dept. of Agr., Misc 
Pub. No. 364. Supt. of Does., Wash, — ™° 
D.C. Price 75 cents. = 

Now They Are Men, by James J. Mebn- 2 
tee. Published by the National Home 


Library Foundation, 1212 St. Matthers a 
Court, Washington, D. C. Price, 2 - 
cents. sti 


Forest Resources of Medina County, Olw. Fo 
by Erwin A. Loew. Forestry Pub. \ F 4, 


69, Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Wooster, in 
Ohio. si 
The Economic Effects of the Federal Pul- & th 
lic Works Expenditures, 1933-195 F fie 





Prepared for the National Resource § ¢¢ 
Planning Board by J. K. Galbraith a’ js 
G. G. Johnson, Jr., Supt. of Doc, & p, 
Wash., D. C. Price 25 cents. to 

Footprints of the Trojan House, pub § D 
lished by the Citizenship Education! § la 
Service, Inc., 122 East 42nd Stree, § a 
New York City. Single copies 25 cetls 
—may be had in large orders at lowe! 
rate. 

The Grazing Bulletin. Published by tt 
Grazing Service, Department of the 0- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Windbreaks for Illinois Farmsteads, by 
J. E. Davis. Cire. 38, Illinois Natur 
History Survey Division, Urbana, Ii 
nois. 
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© streams, living springs and other sources 
» of water, it has been necessary to devise 
i fire tank apparatus that will convey wa- 
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Conservation in Southern California 
(Continuing from page 138) 


‘threaten the jurisdictional area of either 


Because of the lack of running 


ter to the fire, necessitating truck trails 
as arteries of ingress. Since 1929, both 


ithe Forest Service and the Department 


have planned and developed fire tank 
apparatus until now it is believed the 


‘finest designs are to be found here. The 
} adoption of this type of equipment has 
> made essential the construction of water 
> cachment basins, storage reservoirs and 
"tanks for the storage of water to re- 
© place the tank truck supply. 


Mr. Davis further explains that while 
the Department has been developing its 
fire protection system it has not over- 
looked the need of restoring burned over 
areas. Through its forestry division it 
has conscientiously seeded all fire burns, 
and through planting and mechanical 
means, made every effort to stabilize 
slopes both on the mountainsides and 
on fills occasioned by truck trail or high- 
way construction. 

Since watershed management plays 
such a vital part in the very existence 
of the Los Angeles area, it is only natu- 
ral that one of the foremost research and 
experimental stations in the nation has 
been developed there. Under the admin- 
istration of the federal Forest Service, 
the San Dimas Experimental Station, lo- 
eated in the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
has over a long period of years devel- 
oped the technique and science now be- 
ing applied to the Los Angeles area as 
well as similar areas in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

For example, on its 17,000-acre experi- 
mental forest, the station not only has 
made great progress in determining the 
exact measurements of rainfall and 
streamflow on mountain drainage basins, 
particularly streams heavily laden with 
silt and debris, but it has likewise devel- 
oped a technique for training mountain 
Streams to follow their designated 
courses with a minimum of damage to 
the stream bed itself—that is, a lessen- 
ing of the destructive cutting and ero- 
sive power of water. This training of 
the streams is a new philosophy in the 
field of water conservation, but so sue- 
cessful has it proved that the technique 
is being applied to the vast flood control 
program in the Los Angeles area. As 
to the new principles developed at San 
Dimas for measuring the flow of silt 
laden streams, these have been definitely 
accepted by engineers not only in South- 


ern California but in other sections of 
the country as well. 

The water yielding capacity of vari- 
ous types of vegetative cover has been 
determined on the San Dimas Forest. 
This is particularly true on slopes that 
have been burned over, although, of 
course, it naturally applies to unburned 
areas also. The amount of run-off under 
different conditions and stages of burn- 
ing has been determined and treatments 
have been devised to gain the maximum 
of water infiltration under these various 
conditions and stages. Studies have even 
been made to show what happens to the 
vater when infiltration begins, and these 
deep seepage experiments are among the 
most interesting made at the station. 
Of course there are many other reveal- 
ing and highly important projects under 
development at San Dimas, not the least 
of which is road bank erosion control 
which has reached such a stage of per- 
fection that the technique is already be- 
ing applied throughout the nation. But 
these developments, and many others, 
will be explored in full by those attend- 
ing the Los Angeles meeting. 

There may also be found some very 
interesting experiments at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology where stud- 
ies are being made of wind erosion with 
an artificial wind tunnel where velocities 
of wind as high as fifty miles an hour 


are tested against miniature wind 
breaks. Water erosion is likewise stud- 
ied. And strangely enough, it is being 


found that the performance of wind and 
water are almost identical in their laws. 

There are, of course, many other 
phases of forestry and conservation to 
be explored by those attending the meet- 
ing, among the most important of which 
is forest recreation. In Southern Cali- 
fornia, and particularly in the Los An- 
geles area, there has been developed the 
most intensive recreational use of the 
national forests to be seen anywhere in 
the country. This phase of forestry will 
be given the important place it deserves 
on the convention program. 

So, with this brief and necessarily lim- 
ited pieture of conservation in South- 
ern California it is sincerely and earn- 
estly hoped that conservationists every- 
where will join with members of The 
American Forestry Association in mak- 
ing this first annual meeting on the Pa- 
cifie Coast not only a memorable one but 
one that will prove a milestone in the 
forward march of American conservation. 

Needless to say, we of the West Coast 
will do everything we can to make it so. 
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upon practical and extensive 
ex perience 
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By Ira N. GaAsrIELSON 
Director of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service 


“A valuable contribution . . . an informa- 
tive and readable book that deserves the 
attention of all citizens alert to their coun- 
try’s welfare.’—New York Times. 


Illustrated. 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on 
Your Southern Pine Woodland or 
Forest with a Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
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—Tell how much lumber in board feet your 
logs will saw out by careful saw-milling 


(the International Log Rule), also what 
they scale by the Doyle Rule. 





—tTell how many 16-foot log cuts there are 
in standing trees. 


—Estimate the contents in board feet (by 
the Doyle Rule or the more accurate Inter- 
national Rule), of standing trees of the 
Shortleaf, Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 
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$1 a set, postpaid, including canvas 
container and book of instructions. 
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The Pine That Isn’t a Pine 


(Continued from page 120) 


Australian pine in Tahiti and other Poly- 
nesian islands. There, war weapons, tapa 
beaters, spears, and clubs are made from 
this wood. The bark of the tree contains 
a yellow dye which is used by the Malays 
to dye wool and silk and by the Madras 
fishermen to dye their nets. The bark it- 
self is a tonic and astringent and finds 
medicinal use. 

In the Australian pine, the sub-trop- 


Cinderella 


estimated at $15,000; the minimum for 
each tree is $60 in places where there is 
only earth below the sidewalk and mois- 
ture can be carried off by subsoil drain- 
age. However, the St. Moritz Hotel spent 
$800 apiece for trees brought two hundred 
miles from Pennsylvania nurseries and 
sunk into its subterranean cellar; Lewis 
& Conger, a few blocks away, have plant- 
ed just one tree, at a cost of $400. They 
had to block off part of their underside- 
walk vault, hitherto used for storage. 

At one time persons interested in plant- 
ing trees in New York were discouraged 
by red tape. Several kinds of permits 
were required and bond had to be posted 
to cover possible injuries due to planting. 
But thanks to Park Commissioner Moses, 
whose dynamic methods are changing the 
face of New York, a special bureau which 











Financial Statement 


The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Boulevards 
(Continued from page 110) 








ASSETS LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Cash $12,130.22 Accounts Payable $2,817.28 
General Fund Investments 9,100.00 Loans from Reserve Fund 4,200.00 
Accounts Receivable 2,133.28 Deferred Income 8.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 2,402.94 Reserves for Prepaid Memberships 27,084.14 
Inventories 4,522.84 Surplus 292,876.04 
Deferred Charges 2,348.45 
Special Revolving Fund 9,360.00 
Endowment Fund (Including Real 

Estate) si 282,066.02 
Furniture and Fixtures 2,921.71 
TOTAL $326,985.46 TOTAL $326,985.46 

INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1940 
EXPENSES INCOME 
General Administration $24,608.20 Membership Dues $52,784.89 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 32,949.05 Advertising 13,533.40 
CONSERVATION Magazine 1,730.07 _ Interest 6,046.74 
Membership 16,689.41 oe - 1,705.49 
Forester’s Office 4,075.22 omen Oflice ionee 
‘ a scellaneous ; y 
ducationsl Publicity 4,969.97 Gite ak Diditinations 5,408.96 
Operating Surplus 5,914.11 CONSERVATION Magazine 2,875.77 
TOTAL $90,936.03 TOTAL $90,936.03 
AS TRUSTEE FOR AMERICAN FOREST FIRE MEDAL PROJECT 
Expenses $141.00 Receipts $165.72 
Total Balance this Fund December 31, 1940 $2,570.85 
eo = 
Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing 
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ical regions of the United States posses 
a species that will grow faster on som 
of the poorest sites than our best m 
tive species do on the most favorabj 
sites. It is valuable, not only as a tip. 
ber producer, but also as an ornament, 
and as a windbreak. One of the fe 
proven exotics in this country, it may 
truly be said to be one of our fores 
trees of the future. 


serves would-be street planters was set w 
in 1937. Under the direction of Anthon 
V. Grande, veteran landscape gardener, 
the new bureau provides all required per. 
mits free of charge. It obtains the neces. 
sary permit from each borough president 
to cut a hole in the sidewalk, satisfies the 
police and fire departments as to suitabil. 
ity of location, and gives advice on kinds 
of planting and submits a list of nursen 
owners and contractors approved by the 
Park Department. 

Mr. Grande does not especially encow. 
age $1,000 trees such as those planted o 
Fifth Avenue; he prefers that owners sé 
out young ones, from two to four inches 
in diameter. They are far less expensiv 
and it is easier to prepare their pits and 
the top-soil. The department approves 
an arrangement of granite blocks set fa 
enough apart to permit moisture to enter; 
even if grass grows between the chink 
water can ooze through to the roots. 

Those interested in beautifying barren 
sidewalks are encouraged to form neigh 
borhood groups or block committees; one 
of the first to be formed was that of the 
tenants living in exclusive Sutton Place, 
who set out twenty-five gingko trees 
three inches in diameter. The Twenty- 
third Street Association promptly fol- 
lowed suit with trees in the Grammerey 
Park section. 

Casual visitors to New York are in the 
habit of characterizing it carelessly as i 
“treeless town.” Actually the steady can 
paigning in the four years since the pres- 
ent administration has been in the saddle 
has resulted in a hundred per cent i 
crease in the number of trees planted on 
side streets. Meanwhile, in addition to: 
million trees making shady walks in five 
boroughs, there are a million and a hall 
in parks, with nearly two hundred and 
forty climbers and pruners busy trin- 
ming and spraying them. 

With the Hudson River and East Rive! 
drives tree-bordered, with the Board »! 
Education planting trees in front of City 
College, and trees around the parking lo 
which was once the site of the world: 
famous Hippodrome, New York is be 
ginning at last to resemble that place 0! 
ultimate happiness described in_ the 
Apocalypse as a “City in the midst 0 
which are trees of life on this side and on 
that of the river of water flowing through 
it.” 
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Minnesota Plan 


(Continued from page 113) 


pine tops and slash by piling and burn- 


4 

"Foresters realize more keenly than the 
average citizen that all trees in time will 
lie or be destroyed by wind, insects, or 
disease, if not by fire. The losses in tim- 
ber become increasingly severe as the 
stand grows older. Finally, only a few 
of the more sturdy veterans remain. 
There is nothing static about living trees. 
Although the span of life for red or Nor- 
way pine and for white pine may in in- 
dividual cases reach 300 years, vet these 
ancient groves will ultimately disappear 
and must be replaced by young seedlings 
and saplings or our park scenery will 
not endure. The magnificent groves of 
Norway pine on the eastern shore of Cass 
Lake which were reserved in 1902, were 
then from 180 to 300 years old. In the 
40-year period since that date these stands 
had already suffered severe natural losses. 
But on the night of July 24, 1940, a rain 
and wind storm of unusual severity swept 
across a belt thirty miles wide and left 
ruin in its wake. From twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent of the great trees 
were either blown down or broken off and 
the groves lost for all time the natural 
heauty of the former serried ranks of 
red-boled trees with canopy lifted far 
above the earth; a catastrophe, but one 
which is almost certain to occur in the 
life span of 300 years. Young and vigor- 
ous stands and trees less than a century 
in age were not injured by this wind 
(espite its severity. 

Meanwhile as the result of the seed 
trees left on the ecut-over lands, great 
areas of young pine have been estab- 
lished, some of which are already nearly 
forty years old. The openings left in the 
park timber are well stocked with young 
trees which will now grow rapidly. In 
time, and after the last of these veterans 
are removed by the grim processes of na- 
ture, the people of the State and region 
can look forward to a time when this 
original glory will be restored. 

This Minnesota plan was early incor- 
porated in the practices of the U. S. For- 
est Service, where on all waterways, roads 
and scenic trails, bands and strips of tim- 
her are left of ample width to protect 
sceni¢ values for all who visit the areas. 
In the region between Lake Superior and 
Canada the Superior National Forest 
forms a huge wilderness area, in which no 
cutting of timber is permitted along the 
shores of lakes and streams, which are the 
only portions of that great area used by 
tecreationists. As on the Chippewa Na- 
tional Forest, the timber inaccessible to 
the traveler can be sold and eut by for- 
‘stry methods, insuring its reproduction 
and renewal for future generations. 

This principle guided the acquisition 
and development of the eastern national 
lorests. In the White Mountains despite 
their superlative scenic value, New Eng- 
land Sentiment approved of their crea- 
"ton and retention as a national forest 
rither than a national park, believing 


Please Mention 


that all interests both economic and rec- 
reational can best be served under the 
policies of utilizing all resources to their 
fullest extent and for the greatest good 
of all. Concessions have been made to the 
sentiment for national parks by the cre- 
ation of the Great Smokies, the Shenan- 
doah and the small Acadia National 
Parks, the latter on the coast of Maine. 
But efforts to create national parks of 
large extent in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont have been vigorously resist- 
ed by public sentiment in these states. 

Recently the Washington State Plan- 
ning Council has taken a similar position 
with regard to the newest proposals for 
greatly extending the national park sys- 
tem in the Cascades. The State has lost 
the economic use of over five billion board 
feet of timber in the Olympic Peninsula 
by segregation of more than 800,000 acres 
for a wilderness park. Had the Minne- 
sota Plan found favor with Congress when 
this proposal was made, public recrea- 
tional interests could have been adequate- 
ly and permanently protected with the 
reservation of a small fraction of this 
vast resource. 

Our nation has so far felt that it could 
afford the luxury of permanent reserva- 
tion and protection from all commercial 
uses of the great system of national 
parks. Faced by a changing world econ- 
omy we should take stock of our remain- 
ing resources. If through application of 
the principles which have proved success- 
ful after forty years of trial in Minne- 
sota and elsewhere we can have our cake 
and eat it too, let us consider carefully 
each new proposal for further extension 
of our park system as such. 


p——= DOERR NAMED PARK NATURALIST 
Appointment of John E. Doerr, Jr., 7 
the position of chief of the Naturalist 
Division of the National Park Service has 
been announced. He will fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Earl A. 
Trager. For the past year Mr. Doerr has 
served as assistant superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. 
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SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of Seamless 
Steel Tubing, SAWS made from 
finest Sandvik Steel, thin back, 
fast and easy cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
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The Forest of Peter 
the Great 


(Continued from page 105) 


in 1921, there were 6,011 stems with a 
volume of 13,760 cubie meters. Thus the 
larch stands lost 596 stems through mor- 
tality or wind-throw, but gained 3,128 
cubic meters through growth. 

Since 1921 there have occurred some 
severe storms which have taken their toll 
in trees. One, on September 23, 1924, 
destroyed 634 larch trees. This was the 
most destructive storm on reeord at the 
Forest. By the irony of fate the research 
staff at the station had felled forty-two 
of the old larch trees for scientifie pur- 
poses shortly before the storm. This storm 
was comparable in its effects to the New 
England hurricane of 1938, which devas- 
tated many old-growth forests held for 
scientific purposes, such as the College 
Woods of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. It is usually the largest trees which 
suffer most in a bad storm, and Raivola 
was no exception. 

In so far as the future disposition of 
the Larch Forest goes, the Finnish for- 
esters, being scientists, laid their own 
plans for its development with a serene 
disregard for any factor except the For- 
est itself. The plans of any higher des- 
tinies were therefore undoubtedly un- 
thought of; but it may well be that such 
plans have already eliminated the Forest 
from any further consideration. 

In the Finnish plan as laid down by 
the Research Institute, economic forestry 
considerations had no place in the future 
handling of the Forest. Since it was one 
of the oldest examples of forest establish- 
ment by planting it would be preserved 
and maintained for scientific purposes. 
In general the younger age classes re- 
placed the older trees as they dropped 
out, continuing the plan which Fockel 
started in 1738. Suitable sites would con- 
tinue to be planted to larch. Generally 
speaking, larch needs much _ growing 
space or, as it might be called today, the 
all-inclusive “Lebensraum”; therefore the 
smaller openings in the Forest would be 
filled by those species which might natu- 
rally follow larch in the succession. These 
are species native to the region such as 
ash, oak, maple, elm, and linden. 

Although economic considerations have 
been without weight in the administration 
of the Raivola Larch Forest, there has 
been one source of income, in addition to 
salvage of dead and down trees, which has 
not been overlooked. This is in the pro- 
duction of Siberian larch seeds which have 
been distributed over Finland for new 
plantations. Stands from this seed also 
have been established in Japan, Bulgaria 
and the United States. 

The Finnish plans for the future dis- 
position of the Raivola larch stand were 
very nearly complete. Now, should the 
Forest still be in existence, the Russian 
foresters no doubt have resumed their 
stewardship of the monument established 
so long ago by Peter the Great when he 
opened the “Window to Europe.” 
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Ricuarp D. Stevens (The Forest of 
Peter the Great) was born in Colebrook, 
New Hampshire, studied at the University 
of New Hampshire and at the Yale School 
of Forestry and in Stockholm, Sweden, at 
the Royal Forest Academy as a Fellow of 
the American-Seandinavian Foundation, 
He has lately been engaged in hardwood 
research for the University of Arkansas, 


CuarRLeEs Newton EL xuiorr (Js The 
Passenger Pigeon Still Alive?) —well 
known to our readers because of the many 
interesting articles he has contributed to 
our columns—proves, by raising this ques- 
tion once again, that hope does “spring 
eternal in the human breast.” 


JULIETTA K. ARTHUR (Cinderella Boule- 
vards) is a native Oklahoman. Widely 
travelled, Mrs. Arthur is now free-lancing 
from New York City. 


Herman H. CHapmMan (The Minnesota 
Plan), formerly a director and active in 
the affairs of The 
American Forestry 
Association, is Harri- 
man Professor of 
Forestry at the Yale 
School of Forestry. 
Today 
leading men in his 
profession, he was 
associated in its 
earliest years with 
the United States 
Forest Service, and 
helped substantially 
in the establishment 
of the first national 
forest in the State of 
Minnesota, where he initiated the move- 
ment for proper land classification. An 
outstanding educator and authority on 
forest taxation and valuation, Prof. Chap- 
man’s best known books are Forest Fi- 
nance, Forest Mensuration and Forest 
Valuation. 





Herman H. Chapman 


NoRMAN CLYDE (70 the Last Lake) is 
a native Pennsylvanian and a graduate ot 
Geneva College and the University of 
California. Devoted to outdoor sports 
and particularly mountaineering, he has 
perhaps climbed more mountains than 
anyone else in the North Americas. Living 
at Big Pine, California, he is a member 
of the American Alpine Club, the Sierra 
Club and the California Academy of Se- 
ences. 


STEPHEN H. Spurr (The Pine That 
Isn’t a Pine) is a Washingtonian. He was 
graduated from the University of Florida 
and did graduate work at Yale in 1940. 
Now employed as technical assistant a 
the Harvard Forest at Petersham, this 
article is his first attempt at writing ™ 
the non-technical field. 


THe Cover—“The Ancient Pine” — 
Photographed by John Kabel. (See verse 
by Blanche DeGood Lofton on page 128.) 
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When Fire Strikes BE READY For IT 
WITH THE WORLD'S BEST FIRE FIGHTERS! 


Wwe take chances on putting out 
dangerous grass and forest fires 
wih shovels and sticks when one 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP will do the work 
of a dozen men using such ineffective 


methods ? 


INDIANS are the most highly developed 
fire fighting units ever made. Into them 
has been built the knowledge and ex- 
perience of veteran foresters and fire 
wardens. They have what it takes to kill 


5 Gal. 
Rust Proof, 
Air- 
Conditioned 
Tank Is 
Portable 
By Hand 
Or On 
the 
Back 


grass, forest, camp, building and spot 


fires QUICKLY and POSITIVELY. 


The STATE and FEDERAL FOREST 
SERVICES and CCC CAMPS carry 
INDIANS as standard equipment. Clear 
water under pressure drives into every 
nook and cranny drenching the fire. In- 
dividuals and groups removed from the 
regular agencies of Fire Protection need 


INDIANS. 


Catalog on request. 











Novelties 
of Real Merit 





Pink Abelia 


Edward Goucher 


A hybrid with bright, clear 
pink blooms, each flower near- 
ly twice the size of the old 
type. The leaf is more nearly 
evergreen and the plant is 
hardy. Since Abelia grandi- 
flora itself was the almost 
perfect shrub, this new va- 
riety is sensational! 


Magnolia“ Waterlily” .» 


Here is a new “Stellata” Mag- 
nolia introduced by us last year. 
It has every quality to make real 
lasting garden history. It 
two weeks later than M. stellata. 
A truly heavy bloomer. The flow- 
ers are much fuller than M. stellata, 


blooms 


and in addition are exquisitely fra- 


grant! The pink 
are showier than 
M. stellata rosea. 


reverse petals 
the rare form 


Growth is strong, 

but very bushy; probably to 10 or 

(Each) (10) oa Rees ne So cee 

yr. grafts, 58 to 0 in 49 J) 

$1.25 $11.00 1% to2ft, B & B 4.50 42.50 
* * 


6 to 12 in. trans 


heavy 


Wisteria Praecox 
BLOOMS YOUNG 


A hybrid of 
Japanese. Clusters are long, 
vet full, blue in tone. Hardy. 
Sensational quality is the fact 
that blooming starts in 
ond or third year! 


Chinese and 
«Viburnum 
Burkwoodii 


$2.00 $15.00 hybrid introduced from Eng- 


; " é é a few years ago. Lovers of 
x * . 7 y > May-flower Viburnum (V. Car- 
lesii) will find here a flower almost 
identical, more freely produced on 
a more shapely bush—just as fra- 
grant and waxy blush. But the 
leaves are evergreen! Will in time 
replace Carlesii. 


sec- 


(Fach) (10) 


2-yr. grafts 


ALSO— 
KELSEY YEW 
FRANKLINIA 
STEWARTIA 
LABURNUM, etc. 


(Each) (10) 
15- to 18-in. plants $2.25 $19.50 





Gable’s Hardy Hybrid Azaleas 


NEW HYBRIDS, the result 
Gable. 
known 
grown, 


of a decade’s toil by Mr. J. B. 
They include some of the hardiest evergreens ever 

Hardy to Boston. We offer one-year old, field- 
6 to 8 in. plants in 10 kinds: 
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Boudoir 
large 


(SG17) 3 ft., 
blooms, 


dense, broad. 
watermelon pink. 


Foliage hid under 


Cameroon (97G). 3 ft. Early. Deep mulberry-red. Showy. 


Cherokee (30G). 
covered with 


5 ft. 
bloom. 


Early. <A scarlet flash, completely 


Chinook (11G). 
with bloom for 


4 ft. Early. 
long season. 


Double salmon-red. Covered 


Grenadier (SG3). 3 
bright scarlet 


ft. 
blooms. 


Broad. Covered with large, single, 


La Lumiere 
blazing red. 


(100G). 4 ft. Compact, evergreen. Early 


Mary Dalton 
mon-red 


(111G). 5 ft. 
Like double stars. 


Upright. Early, sal- 


Very profuse. 


double 


Mildred Mae (69G). 3 ft. Broad and shapely. Early; 
lavender with red spots. This has the best hardy ever- 
green foliage of all Azaleas. 

Miriam (A10G). 5 ft. Profuse; early; deep pink. 

KELSEY’S SHORT GUIDE FOR 1941 points the way to quality 
Nursery products. Describes about 800 varieties of trees, 
shrubs, evergreens. Freely illustrated. No other catalog like it. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


Royalty (A27G). 2% ft. 
purple; double. 
PRICE: Any five for $3.00 ($50 for 100) 


KELSEY NURSERY ‘SERVICE 


50-C CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


3road, compact evergreen, Bright 

















